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EDITORIAL 


Comparatively few people noticed that the fiftieth anniversary 
of the Entente Cordiale was celebrated recently. The ceremonies 
remained almost private. A French delegation came across to 
London and, although there was a meeting at Westminster, a 
cocktail party at Buckingham Palace and a few pleasant 
occasions at the French Institute, the interest aroused never 
rose above the tepidly official. The anniversary of the Entente 
Cordiale was, in fact, celebrated by the fall of Dien Bien Phu. 
That filled the headlines. It was, in the first place, a French 
disaster; but it was also symbolic, indirectly, of the real nature 
of Anglo-French relations. We stumble along, side by side, each 
pained at the blunders of the other and, on the face of it, as far 
apart as we have ever been. Officially, we have a treaty of 
alliance; never before have such numbers of Englishmen 
studied French or so many Frenchmen known something of 
England and English; we keep telling each other that we are 
the true representatives of Western civilization; yet on no 
single issue is there solidarity between France and England, 
although everyone declares what a good thing this would be 
if it could be achieved. 

We have assembled the articles which follow in an honest, if 
fragmentary, attempt to mark the anniversary of the Entenie in 
our own way. They are written by English and French people 
passionately interested in Anglo-French relations, who do not 
necessarily agree with each other, but who do not attempt to 
cover up the difficulties or discrepancies in their thought with 
pious sentiment. There is little point in mentally singing the 
Marseillaise and God Save the Queen one after the other, as some 
well-disposed people do on both sides of the Channel, and then 
sinking back into platitudes about French moral corruption 
and English hypocrisy. The French are not simply morally 
corrupt and the English are not simply hypocritical. If, as has 
so often been said, Anglo-French relations are like a long- 
drawn-out, intermittent, unsatisfactory love affair, the com- 
plexity of the situation can be better expressed by saying 
that the English Francophile is in love with an old and 
beautiful schizophrenic, a loose woman with bourgeois virtues, a 
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republican with a despotic sense of grandeur, an internationalist 
whose universality is profoundly French, a great intelligence 
which is often at the mercy of fools; whereas the French Anglo- 
phile is trying to embrace a rather bewildering mermaid, 
whose pretty pink face is marred by a self-righteous pout, who 
is strangely mute and commonplace when she is not intensely 
poetic, who tails off into cold fishiness when the lover presses 
his suit, and who obstinately and rightly refuses to come out 
on to dry land. 

This being so — one might say — there is not much to be done 
about Anglo-French relations. We shall go on living at cross- 
purposes until the end of time or until the Third World War. 
But the fact is that international relations have hardly begun 
to exist as yet. The Entente, in so far as it was a reality, was an 
old-fashioned ceremonious liaison, without any true intimacy. 
And so it will remain as long as Frenchmen like M. Bidault 
confuse true national feeling with an archaic chauvinism, or an 
Englishman such as Lord Hailsham can write in the Press that 
the spectacle of French moral turpitude is ‘very moving and in 
a sense very gratifying to British pride’. But, as the following 
articles testify, there are Frenchmen and Englishmen more 
enlightened than M. Bidault or Lord Hailsham. Such French- 
men and such Englishmen know that France could not be 
France without England, and that England could not be 
England without France. Anyone who really gets to know the 
two countries can never again limit himself to either. 

But this is not to say that France and England should cuddle 
down together in a warm nest of ‘Western civilization’, while 
the cold winds of ‘barbarism’ blow outside. In an astonishing 
lapse, Sir Harold Nicolson spoke, at the French Institute, of 
coming closer to defend ourselves against ‘the Scythians and 
the Cherokees’. This is simply to multiply M. Bidault’s 
chauvinism or Lord Hailsham’s insularity by two; it is also 
tantamount to a parent denying his own children. America 
was a European invention, and all the revolutionary move- 
ments in the world, including the Russian, can be traced back 
to France and England. Let us be rude about our children; let 
us hold our own against them; let us even admit that they 
have, in some respects, left us behind; but let us retain some 
parental dignity and not deny that they are our blood relations. 
It is stupid to be British without being pro-French; it is just 
as stupid to be Anglo-French and anti-world. 
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FRANCE THE DISAPPOINTMENT 
D. R. Gillie 


France plays so important a part in the imaginations and hopes 
of civilized men that she is inevitably the occasion of disappoint- 
ments all the more bitter for the enthusiasm she has previously 
aroused. The France of the Marne became ten years later the 
France of the Ruhr and of Poincaré. The New France of 1944 
has become the tired France of 1954, unable to find a stable 
Government. But the disappointment of thirty years ago was 
at least caused by two positive attitudes — both marked by 
resolute pertinacity. We were shocked that the magnificent 
poilu, or his surviving brother or father, was trying to recon- 
struct Europe on the basis of what we considered an inhumanly 
legalistic demand for a pound of flesh. Since then we have 
become more critical about our own policy of the ’20’s and 
come to realize that the softer attitude of subsequent French 
Governments was not altogether as advantageous as we 
thought at the time. Our present disappointment is of a different 
kind. It contrasts the behaviour of an élite in a crisis with the 
behaviour of a nation under conditions which we have come to 
consider normal, a hope with insufficient achievement. It is a 
much more serious disappointment, though from its very 
nature perhaps an unjust one. No nation can fairly be equated 
with a heroic élite, nor probably do most of its members ever 
wish it to be so emphatically New. But in this case some at 
least of the French felt more keenly than any foreigner the 
hope and are feeling much more keenly the disappointment. 
Each in his own way, most Frenchmen are feeling the discon- 
tent. 

It is natural and right that if France gets the benefit, as she 
has done since the war, of books expressing the hope she has 
inspired, she should also take the literary consequences of the 
disappointments. The disappointed books are not necessarily 
inspired by less affection. Mr Ronald Matthews, in his Death of 
the Fourth Republic,* has given one of the most readable accounts 


* Eyre and Spottiswoode, 18s. 
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of France in the last fifteen years, and also one which reflects 
vividly changing emotions of those years, his own as well as 
those of the French. The effect is all the more depressing 
because he nostalgically calls up the persons and situations 
which encouraged his hopes, without submitting his original 
or remembered judgment to the reassessment that later events 
might suggest. Is it really true, for instance, that if Léon Blum 
had been in France in the winter of 1944-5 instead of in a 
concentration camp in Germany, he could have cured the 
Socialist Party of its sectarian anticlericalism and so made 
possible a French Labour Party capable of governing by 
itself? Léon Blum’s hold on his own party at the best of times 
can easily be exaggerated. The man who, when Prime Minister 
in 1937, told a public meeting that he and his fellow-Ministers 
were in office to ‘satisfy your desires’ was not made to do battle 
with the complacent bigots of his organization. Besides, the 
Socialists who had succumbed to the blandishments of Pétain 
were precisely those who were least attached to the old- 
fashioned fundamentalism of rationalism. It was those of us 
who expected this characteristic strain of French thought and 
feeling to have disappeared who were wrong and brought our 
disappointment upon ourselves. 

Mr Matthews’s portrait of General de Gaulle is eminently 
sympathetic, though critical. But it is none the less the General 
who is his prime disappointment. Like many other people, he 
is deeply impressed with the lost opportunities of his premier- 
ship, with his failure to establish contact with the French people 
and to have done much more than he actually did. This view 
is so widespread that it is becoming urgent that it should be 
re-examined. The General was certainly ‘bound from the first 
by his own limitations, but he was also, surely, limited in his 
range of action by other factors. It was not only France’s 
system of transport that was fragmentary when he came into 
power, but almost more seriously the executive mechanism. 
Vichy had been a terrible temptation for efficient bureaucrats 
thwarted during the last years of the Third Republic. While 
the Resistance threw up some brilliant men, it also produced a 
great many incompetent though well-meaning amateurs, 
whose subsequent elimination has been no loss. Apart from 
that, the General’s relations with the Consultative Assembly 
do not at all suggest that he could rely on acquiescence in 
his opinions because of the enthusiasm he inspired as the 
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Frenchman who never lost hope, preserved France’s place in the 
alliance and organized her participation in victory. The 
Resistance groups were not meek either at the centre or in the 
provinces. It should be possible for a preliminary assessment 
to be made from evidence already available. It is important 
for the perspective of all the subsequent years that we should 
have a more exact picture of how difficult it was to govern 
France at all from 1944 to 1946. 

The failure to apply in France the rigorous financial medicine 
with which M. Gutt successfully consolidated the Belgian franc 
is rightly treated as a turning point by Mr Matthews. It was in 
March 1945 that the General finally chose between the milder — 
and in fact ineffective — policy recommended by his Minister 
of Finance, M. René Pleven, and the stringent proposals of his 
Minister of Economic Affairs, M. Mendés-France. Mr 
Matthews certainly does not leave the impression that M. 
Mendés-France’s policy would have been easy to carry out, 
but he evidently thinks that it was within the realm of practical 
possibility. There are, in fact, good judges who think M. 
Mendés-France was reasoning on right lines and that M. 
Pleven was mistaken, but still believe that the General could 
not have made a different decision, because only for M. Pleven’s 
policy was a detailed administrative plan available. The fact 
that French Governments are so short-lived seems to incline 
Frenchmen to believe that great changes of policy can be 
carried out far more quickly than is often the case. Otherwise 
how maintain any hope that changes can be made? This self- 
sustaining view does lead to some unjust judgments on men for 
not doing things that they never had time to do. M. Gutt’s 
policy in Belgium was prepared in detail, and not only in 
principle, long before liberation. It may well be that the day in 
March 1945 when the General finally approved M. Pleven’s 
plan, and M. Mendés-France resigned, brought in fact only the 
formal ratification of a course that a combination of circum- 
stance and inclination had long made inevitable. 

It is worth dwelling on these points because our assessment 
of what is now obviously wrong with France depends on our 
view of how France reached her present condition. How far 
are we angry because our wishful thinking has proved unsound ? 
How far because a justified expectation has not been fulfilled? 
How far should we be feeling not anger at all, but grave con- 
cern? For the older generation of British observers, the problem 
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of France still crystallizes in the question: why was the France 
of 1940 so different from the France of 1914? It is necessary 
constantly to remind ourselves that the biggest determining 
factor in the behaviour of 1940, and again of 1954, was that of 
1914. In the 1914-8 war France lost 18-2 per cent. of the men 
of military age, Germany 15-5 per cent. and the United King- 
dom 8-8 per cent. Yet while many of those who had fought in 
the First World War were still of military age, Germany was 
again a menace to her neighbours. This has been so often 
advanced as a ground for sympathy that its importance as a 
factor in a whole range of social, economic, political and moral 
problems is often forgotten. A Frenchman does not have to 
know these statistics in order to be subtly inclined by this 
experience towards the conclusion that great efforts do not pay. 
The same sad conclusion was inculcated by the events of 1940, 
when it was France, the country whose citizens had made the 
sacrifice of military service in peace time, that paid the main 
penalty in the West for Hitler’s initial victories. Many young 
men who had been in uniform in 1937-8 and had been called 
up again after the German occupation of Prague in the spring 
of 1939, found themselves amongst the million prisoners of war 
who spent the years 1940-4 in Germany. The demoralizing 
safety-first strategy which played so big a part in bringing 
about the defeat of 1940 was itself the consequence of the 
appalling blood-letting of 1914-18. In the Gare de l’Est, from 
which more French soldiers have gone to their deaths than 
from any other railway station, an enormous picture, painted 
and presented by the father of a young man killed in the First 
World War, used to hang above the entrance to one of the 
platforms. It showed the conscripts setting out in August 1914, 
some in tears and some in wild excitement; the total impression 
of this bad but vivid work was of an immense burst of national 
energy. The picture was removed a few years ago because it 
was in danger of falling to pieces, but it might easily have been 
taken down because it had become exasperating. The mobiliza- 
tion of 1939 took place in an atmosphere almost of mourning, 
sweetened, in Paris at least, by a very memorable kindliness of 
people smitten by a common disaster. Something of the old 
vitality of Paris exploded again at the moment of liberation 
after four years of the constraint of German occupation. But 
Parisians and Frenchmen in general could not but be aware, 
when they saw the Allied armies stream across France, and 
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then saw the endless train of their supplies following them, that 
for the moment France was outclassed. 

The tremendous blows, first to France’s vitality in the First 
World War and then to her self-esteem and self-confidence in 
the Second, left her body politic debilitated. This debility 
brought out all the weak points of her social and political 
morality. It encouraged self-protective instincts as against 
initiative, and comforting short-sighted illusions as against 
resolute realism. Already before the war a peculiar combina- 
tion of nationalism and neutralism was noticeable, an aspira- 
tion towards a happy out-of-the-world Scandinavian condition 
(Scandinavia was still an uninvaded elysium) to be achieved 
with flags flying, but with the renunciation of all obligations. 
Marshal Pétain’s prestige before the war was based not on his 
ability to win victories, but on his reputation — as Paul Valéry 
put it when introducing him into the French Academy — of 
being the general who knew that bullets killed, and therefore 
did not expose his soldiers to them. His person united the 
satisfactions of militarism and pacifism. In a country which 
offers naturally so much douceur de vivre these were particularly 
dangerous states of mind. 

Already in the ’30’s there were reactions against this down- 
ward course. No one who lived in France could fail to be 
impressed by the sustained individual energy in a society 
which was showing serious signs of decay. It was easy indeed 
to attach too great hopes to this in a world where organization 
was playing an ever greater part, but at least it gave promise 
that when organized a source of power would not be lacking. 
Unfortunately for Western democracy, it was almost inevitable 
that the reactions against national decline should also be against 
bourgeois parliamentarianism, that they should feed Com- 
munism on the left and the ‘Leagues’ on the right, that is, 
various semi-Fascist and Fascist organizations. The Popular 
Front, under Léon Blum’s leadership, was an attempt to make 
the old Republic once again the vehicle of hopes and enthusi- 
asm, and foreshadowed in some respects the hopes and failures 
of the new Republic of 1944. The Jacobin tradition uniting 
patriotism and social revolution was refurbished. The stale 
atmosphere was to be quickened by a revival of all the romantic 
revolutionary imagery typified by Delacroix’s great picture of 
‘Liberty leading the People on the Barricades’ in the Louvre 
and Victor Hugo’s Les Misérables. It was in preparing the 1936 
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elections that the Communist Party finally broke with inter- 
national pacifism and re-discovered the Marseillaise. When 
the Popular Front began to break down the Communists 
attempted to monopolize the right to speak in the name of the 
French people, as they were to do ten years later; there was the 
same disparity between the Socialists, who, even if white- 
collared, represented the salaried outlook, and the Socialists’ 
allies to the right of them, who represented the democratization 
of property rather than of income. There was also the problem 
of relating the romance of French politics to its realities. The 
romantic element of British politics is to a great extent above 
party. In France, since the Revolution at least, it has been 
closely associated with political battle, and therefore comes into 
more direct conflict with daily trivialities once the stage is 
reached of putting a programme into force, with all the compro- 
mises this involves. The conflict is all the greater because of the 
multiplicity of French parties and the instability of French 
governments. Most major changes need time. This is exactly 
what the French politician has not got. He is forced to attempt 
a rushed job, and enough of his handiwork results in failure to 
make it easy to overlook what has succeeded. Although the 
Popular Front was by no means all failure, it fell sufficiently 
short of dreams for the nation to have relapsed into a mood of 
scepticism before the war broke out. This scepticism was 
doubled by an increasing awareness of the damage that the 
First World War had done to the physical stuff of the French 
nation. It was from 1935 onwards that the Army had to rely on 
the miserably diminished age groups born in the years of the 
First World War. Since these age groups also provided the 
young mothers, the fall in the birth rate was accelerated until in 
1938, for the first time in a year of peace, the number of 
French babies was smaller than the number of Frenchmen who 
died. 

The France which ran into the disasters of 1940 was there- 
fore already penetrated with a sense of her own weakness. 
Defeat provided the perfect excuse for relaxed ambition, the 
Marshal the most dignified cover imaginable for withdrawal 
from the status which had been France’s throughout the 
history of modern Europe. But the establishment of a régime 
at Vichy which accepted this decline for France threw into the 
opposite camp all those whose reaction to France’s growing 
weakness had been the determination to change it; and since 
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Vichy had abolished the Republic, the infant Resistance move- 
ment could not be anything but Republican, although many 
of the first men to rally to General de Gaulle, both inside and 
outside France, were from the Right. As the movement deve- 
loped it was no doubt the Left that made the bigger contribu- 
tion, but the Resistance was necessarily organized in small 
conspiratorial groups; these resembled the illegal ‘side of the 
Communist Party or the combative Right-wing groups of pre- 
war days rather than the mass parties of the Popular Front. 
The Resistance movement was necessarily far more romantic 
in its ideology than the Popular Front had ever been. At the 
same time it was developing the most romantic of institutions, 
small élite groups, setting themselves a moral standard higher 
than that of the majority of the population, forced to rely upon 
themselves in undertaking dangerous tasks and deliberately 
challenging self-evident reality. It is true that the General’s 
thesis that France had lost a battle but not the war was a 
rational one, but in the dark night of 1940 such dead reckoning 
needed a very romantic soul to sustain the hypothesis. The 
Resistance movement itself soon assumed a shape which by 
French standards was improbable — an attempt to revive the 
Republic under the leadership of a Catholic General. 

To the foreign spectator the ardour of the Resistance was 
most attractive; the union within its ranks of opinions so diverse 
under leadership so unexpected was most encouraging. But the 
pre-war probiems had not grown less urgent during the war 
years; they had grown bigger. The further decline of the birth 
rate had increased the threat to the nation’s substance. Capital 
had dwindled. Law-breaking and tax evasion had received 
fresh stimulus. The Communists were much more strongly 
entrenched. The middle classes were more embittered. It was 
true that the General and the Resistance leaders brought a 
fresh dynamic to the solution of problems, but all this was to be 
needed for the effort to get the ship under way, and it brought 
with it a whole series of new problems. A General had sanctified 
by his own example indiscipline and disobedience. Small 
groups had been encouraged to identify the ‘Nation’ with 
themselves and to be a law unto themselves. A priori assertions 
had been made about the feelings and attitudes of ‘true French- 
men’ which were simply untrue when tested by those of a great 
many genuine examples of the species. This put a premium on 
hypocrisy. Above all, the rift between the ideal and the real, 
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the aspiring and the humdrum - always a peculiarly French 
problem and one seriously aggravated already by the weakened 
national vitality - had become very much worse. To begin 
with, a whole series of judgments about reality had become 
morally suspect. It had been immoral, an act of betrayal, to 
believe in the defeat of 1940. At what point was it permissible 
to believe that France must readjust her estimate of herself as 
a-world power and abandon territories of the French Union? 
M. Bidault began his speech to the Assembly before the fall of 
the Laniel Government by asserting that the issue was between 
fidelity and facility — a truly Resistance doctrine. He did not 
mention the feasible. The whole theory of the French Union 
is in danger of proving barren because it is being interpreted 
with such little regard for what its members want. It is not an 
ungenerous conception and it provides a useful complement to 
British ideas, since it faces the problem of maintaining an 
organic relation between emancipated territories, to which 
Britain has made little contribution. But applied as a Pro- 
crustean bed it is exhausting France and destroying the good- 
will of those who are intended to sleep in it. 

Throughout the Third Republic the gulf between ‘mystique’ 
and ‘politique’ had been painfully felt, and the wear and tear 
on public men’s reputations unusually great. But under the 
Fourth Republic a whole new team of public men have in ten 
years become ‘discredited politicians’. Of those who came to 
the fore in 1944 only M. Mendés-France retains prestige — as 
his current rise to eminence has demonstrated. None of the 
new public figures has proved himself outstanding, but their 
general level of capacity and morality is certainly creditable. 
The quite exceptional decline in prestige seems to be due to the 
contrast between the expectation of a new dispensation and the 
unromantic realities of French politics. More serious than the 
decline in public men’s reputations is that of the public’s interest 
in politics. The attraction of alternatives to rule by the present 
political leaders under the present political system seems to grow 
less as scepticism and disillusion with what is already established 
increase. The prestige of Government has rarely been lower in 
France and its capacity for taking difficult decisions less great. 
Its one virtue seems to be pertinacity, whether in the right or 
the wrong course. But never has Gaullism been weaker. And 
the Communist Party has lost half its members. 

The fact is that the medianism of France’s re-establishment 
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in 1944 was an overdraft on her credit with herself. We should 
have seen, but did not, that her disappointment with herself and 
ours with her was bound to follow. But the question is how 
much has been re-established and what hope there is of a 
gradual restoration of France’s substance as a basis for further 
progress. There are two healthy factors, one of which Mr 
Matthews acknowledges and one of which he spurns in 
paroxysms of indignation. The first is that the French post-war 
policy of big family allowances has permitted a relatively high 
birth rate. France is not likely to recover her place as one of the 
most populous countries of Europe, but she will cease to be a 
middle-aged country. In fifteen years time there will be more 
young Frenchmen than young Englishmen, although the popu- 
lation of England and Wales is greater than that of France. 
This is no guarantee of recovery, but it is an essential condition. 

The second encouraging factor for political health in France 
is the emergence of politicians who do quite respectably repre- 
sent the humdrum in French life. After all, political life should 
be about ordinary citizens’ lives as much as about great ideas 
and high ideals. Mr Matthews has buried the Fourth Republic; 
but the dream to which he gives the name could not die, 
because it could not live. If the Fourth Republic is to survive 
it will partly be because it comes into the hands of common- 
place, competent politicians. It is to be hoped that there will be 
more of them. 









HOW EUROPEAN IS FRANCE?P 
Robert Mengin 



































The words — Compagnie internationale des Wagons-Lits et des 
Grands Express européens — in gleaming copper letters on rail- 
way carriages of varnished wood acted strongly on my 
imagination as a child. I was glad that they were French 
words. And it was in French that, soon after the war of 1914-18, 
I heard Guglielmo Ferrero arguing with German experts in 
Florence and M. Titulesco, a little later, expounding his views 
in Mr Wickham Steed’s London drawing-room. 

Impressions such as these and the Treaty of Versailles, and 
those of Trianon and of Neuilly and of other places in the 
neighbourhood of Paris, could well give a child the illusion of 
belonging to the pre-eminently European country. 

On closer examination this proved to be an illusion. I became 
aware of it about 1930. That was the year in which two books 
appeared, one by a Frenchman, the other by a German, 
which were remarkable in their time and are even more 
remarkable to read again today. The Frenchman was M. 
André Siegfried; the German was Friedrich Sieburg. 

In his book Dieu est-il frangais? (Is God a Frenchman?) Sieburg 
accused France of being by no means European. Although 
Sieburg later turned out to be a complete Hitlerite, his remarks 
about France were not necessarily untrue. Indeed, he lamented 
with Germanic sentimentality the choice of becoming Euro- 
pean, as he called it, that he himself was in the act of making, 
and he wanted ‘to perpetuate the tear he shed on taking leave 
of an obstinate France before he enrolled without enthusiasm, 
willy-nilly, as an active member of the European community’. 

This must have been the first time I read those words: the 
European community. 

Before launching out actively, therefore, on the Nazi adven- 
ture he wrote: ‘France, clinging to the skirts of humanity, 
slows down a race of which no one can say whether it is carrying : 
the world towards the stars or towards the abyss.’ 

He hesitated for a moment ‘because an antiquated and 
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neglected paradise attracted him more than a model but 
despairing universe’. Yet it was a shock to him to realize that 
‘every Frenchman is a born crusader and that this quality 
sometimes makes him quite an awkward citizen of Europe’. 

M. Siegfried’s book is entitled Tableau des partis en France 
(France: A Study in Nationality). ‘Some French people,’ one may 
read in this work, ‘continue to believe that the civilized world 
still hangs on our thought, as it did in the last century.’ But, in 
fact, ‘like all highly developed organisms we do not take kindly 
to change and in certain respects we have even grown hard, 
like something old.’ Through an optical illusion France con- 
fused herself with Europe and did not perceive that she had 
neither the power to dominate it nor the flexibility to adapt 
herself to it. M. Siegfried asks himself, indeed, with anxiety: 
‘Is there still room in the world for traditional France?’ 

Two fundamental obstacles stood in the way of France 
becoming European in the sense in which that word is used at 
Strasbourg today. From the economic point of view ‘France 
presented the peculiarity of having little need of the outside 
world either as supplier or as customer.’ So that, far from being 
European or from desiring, for instance, the abolition of 
customs barriers, ‘the French producer is usually a protectionist 
who thinks above all of the home market’. In the second place, 
psychologically the French are individualists, passionately 
anxious to preserve their independence. Now, as M. Siegfried 
again remarks, ‘the peasant toiling earnestly and ceaselessly in 
his fields, the passion for independence which possesses him, 
run counter to modern developments which consist wholly of 
co-operation’. 

To the testimony of two men as different as M. Siegfried 
and M. Sieburg (so much so that I should apologize to M. 
Siegfried for having placed him in such embarrassing com- 
pany), I should like to add that of a particularly discerning 
French historian. At about the same date M. Charles Seignobos 
wrote: 

It can be said without exaggeration that up to 1914 foreign 
relations were confined to a private enclosure reserved for 
professional diplomats or entered at most by the President of 
the Republic, the Foreign Minister and occasionally the 
Prime Minister. Neither the electors nor the deputies sought 
admittance to it. They scarcely knew the names of foreign 
states. Their foreign policy consisted simply in a horror of war 
without any thought as to practical methods of avoiding it. 
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But the opinions of writers are not the only evidence; there 
are also the facts. Quite shortly after this year 1930, the French 
people, through the medium of their successive Governments, 
behaved as exceedingly bad Europeans. The peace treaties had 
created a whole series of minor states which might be termed 
the satellites of France, if that word had not acquired such an 
unfortunate connotation today. Now, everything happened as 
if France considered that these states existed to defend her, 
whereas it should have been for the French to defend them. 
They were swallowed up one after the other. Punishment was 
bound to come to France, and it came indeed. 


* * * * 


All this amounts to saying that France is from the outset 
somewhat ill-endowed with the qualities necessary for becoming 
an active and wholehearted member of a European com- 
munity. She was truly European only at the time when, 
wielding dominion, she was not interested in co-operation. 
She considered in all good faith that her dominion, far from 
being selfish, ensured the wellbeing of Europe, which was 
itself the centre of the world. Without race prejudice of any 
kind, granting French nationality ‘like baptism’, France felt 
herself to be not only European but universal. Gesta Dei per 
Francos: such was the motto of the old order. When Napoleon 
ascended the throne of the Bourbons he only changed the 
language: ‘the real strength of the Republic,’ he said, ‘must 
consist in permitting no idea which is alien to it ever to raise 
its head.’ 

While it must be admitted that France has thus made 
herself intolerable, particularly to European peoples such as the 
Germans, who readily suffer from an inferiority complex or a 
sense of humiliation, it is also generally conceded that, from 
the seventeenth to the nineteenth century, France did not 
make too bad a use of her power and that she has deserved 
well of humanity. But it certainly does not mean that because 
in the past she was qualified to dominate she is today qualified 
to co-operate. 

* * * * 


For the first time in their history the French people find 
themselves in the position of not being self-sufficient. Economi- 
cally, it is true, they can still make ends meet. Militarily they 
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are incapable of defending their frontiers unaided. This painful 
discovery dawned on them after the costly victory of 1918, yet 
during the 1939/40 campaign it was French soldiers who 
held three-quarters of the front and, during at least two-thirds 
of that period, it was French arsenals that supplied all the 
equipment. But the facts had to be finally recognized in 1940. 
The French Army, supported only by seven British divisions, 
was completely crushed. No doubt survives today in the mind 
of any Frenchman: for the defence of France co-operation is 
necessary. Not only co-operation with tried friends but, because 
of the demands of those friends or of facts, co-operation with 
the former enemy. 

One can imagine how perturbing such a necessity must be 
to this old nation — the oldest, the most set, the most adult in 
Europe. It means going against all the habits of the past. 
Gesta Dei per Francos is now merely a motto to be hung in the 
Invalides beside the standards that were won, of old, all over 
Europe. The deepest humiliation of all is that this advice to 
co-operate, to merge ourselves in one community, is given to 
us by the two great Powers, the United States and Britain, who 
will not accept this solution for themselves. It is rather as if they 
said to us: ‘It is good enough for you in your situation. Thank 
God, we have not yet come to that!’ Their advice springs from 
good intentions, but, in the interests of success itself, these 
Powers would do better to remain silent. 


* a % * 


The foregoing remarks touch only on one side of the question. 
They leave out of consideration the familiar problems pre- 
sented, for instance, by the disparity of power between France 
and Germany or the defence of the overseas territories. Their 
object is to make known the difficulties of a psychological and 
historical nature that the French have to surmount in order to 
become, one day, good Europeans. 

There is no doubt that they will achieve it. But in my opinion 
it can only be the work of a coming generation. Only the 
young people or, better still, the children of today, who have 
not known the old France, with her hard-set splendour, which 
was finally shattered like glass, will have minds fresh and 


vigorous enough to succeed. 
(Translated by Jessica Ware) 












A LAST PLEA FOR CO-OPERATION 


Marc Benoit 


The problem of agreeing or disagreeing on their respective 
policies regarding overseas expansion and colonial policy has 
been and is still probably the major problem of Anglo-French 
relations. 

France and Britain for the last 300 years have been the only 
major European powers constantly engaged in expanding, 
maintaining, adapting and defending their political control 
and influence on territories situated outside Europe. During 
these three centuries they have been in conflict most of the 
time, and even after 1904 their agreement was much more in 
the nature of a ‘non-intervention policy’ than a policy of positive 
common action. Not only has this long tradition of mutual 
antagonism engendered suspicion and distrust in the services 
which were the agents of overseas expansion, such as the Navy, 
the Colonial Service and religious missions; it has also made 
the philosophy and the rationalization normally invoked to 
cover colonial practice develop within closed systems of 
mutually incommunicable thought. 

Since the Second World War, these fundamental misunder- 
standings have resulted, in Africa, the Near East and South- 
East Asia, in conflicts of methods and timing, with important 
consequences on the future of European control and influence 
in the areas concerned. 

It has not been sufficiently emphasized, for instance, that the 
tragic events in French Africa after the German blitzkrieg 
in the summer of 1940 were the result of Anglo-French distrust 
with regard to overseas problems. The main argument used 
in France by the partisans of an immediate armistice lead- 
ing to a peace of compromise with Germany was that the 
interests of France and Britain were directly opposed in Africa 
and Asia, and that the victory of the Anglo-Saxons would mean 
the absorption of the French territories into their world empire. 
This argument would not have had such an effect on the atti- 
tude of Army and Navy commanders in French overseas 
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territories if, before the war, the two Governments had tried to 
go beyond the ‘agreement to differ’ and the ‘non-intervention’ 
policy. It was readily believed in 1940 that British colonial 
policy was still fundamentally expansionist, that the secret 
aims of this policy were the destruction of the French Empire 
in North Africa, the economic and political assimilation of 
French West-African territories into the Gold Coast and 
Nigeria, the junction of the Moslem emirates with the Anglo- 
Egyptian Sudan (which meant the occupation of the Tchad) 
and the re-establishment of the Anglo-Protestant protectorate 
in Madagascar. 

It is now clear that on the British side influential circles, 
while harbouring no such intentions, felt a corresponding dis- 
trust of the attitude of their traditional rivals and relatively 
recent allies in the French Navy, and were completely ignorant 
of the possible reactions of the Colonial administrators in the 
field. Mers-el-Kebir, the abortive attack on Dakar, and the 
occupation of Madagascar, are concrete proofs of the extent to 
which lack of confidence and mutual ignorance were carried 
on both sides. 

As regards the Near East, it is well known that notwith- 
standing the complete agreement between London and Paris 
on the principle of non-intervention in each other’s affairs after 
the failure of the Lawrence policy, local political agents never 
reconciled themselves to the consolidation of the French Man- 
date and had the time of their lives when the British forces were 
ordered to occupy Syria and the Lebanon. The memoirs of 
Glubb Pasha and of Colonel Stirling make interesting reading 
in this respect. There again the negative policy of agreement 
at the diplomatic level, because it was not followed up in the 
field by a joint examination and appraisal of methods adopted 
and local reactions to these methods, had a tragic outcome. 

In the Far East there was more mutual consideration, and it 
seems that France and Britain had their hands so full with their 
respective Asian empires that they were practically immersed 
in the task of coping with enormous and politically conscious 
populations which had little in common. British policy in India 
was widely admired by the French administrators, but con- 
sidered as not applicable to Indo-China. Conversely, the 
British found in French Indo-China (as in Dutch Indonesia) 
interesting examples limited to the technical and scientific 
field. Nationalism was to the British Raj a very immediate 
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problem to be solved by progressive political and administra- 
tive devolution. It was considered by the French as an artificial 
movement fostered by Communist agitators and disgruntled 
students. At no time until the European collapse of 1941-2 in 
the face of Japanese aggression was it imagined that what 
happened in Indo-China, or Indonesia for that matter, might 
have direct consequences for the security of the Indian Empire, 
or that Mr Nehru might have anything to say about the fate of 
Viet-Nam. 

The differences in handling local nationalist régimes which 
had established themselves in the vacuum left by the paralysis 
of European administration in Dutch Indonesia and French 
Indo-China are to be explained by military necessities rather 
than by any deliberate policy on the part of the Supreme 
Commander for South-East Asia of eliminating the Dutch and 
keeping the French in. 

It is probably vain to imagine what would have happened if 
the European Powers responsible in India and South-East Asia 
had evolved a common understanding as to the appropriate 
methods of maintaining a permanent link with the newly- 
awakened Asian peoples. In fact, the concept of Asia was an 
abstract one and had no concrete significance. The Indian, 
Indonesian and Indo-Chinese worlds were separate, had dif- 
ferent historical backgrounds, and had never before been 
threatened by the same enemy at the same time. Only in Asia 
and only at that time had the policy of non-intervention any 
foundation in facts. 

On the other hand, while practical administrators in India 
and Indo-China had similar experiences, political philosophers 
in France and Britain were able to develop widely diverging 
approaches to the problem of bringing into the European fold, 
and keeping there, the newly-Westernized élite and leaders. 
The British believed in giving the maximum amount of 
responsibility to these new leaders in their own country. France 
did not trust them so much and wanted concrete proofs of 
total loyalty to the French Republic before they were given 
responsibilities at a high level. It was difficult to imagine that 
the outcome of what seemed to be a slight difference in emphasis 
and in appreciation of timing would be the total emancipation 
of India in 1947 and a war in Indo-China which would nearly 
bring the United States and other Western Powers unwillingly 
into open conflict with China and Russia. 
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At the end of the Second World War, the situation in Africa 
and Asia was somewhat simplified from the Anglo-French 
point of view by the elimination of two of the main sources of 
friction. The French Colonial Administrations in Africa and 
Madagascar were finally convinced that the British had no 
intention of substituting their authority for French control. 
Indeed, an opposite fear was expressed that the British would 
leave their own territories too soon. In the Near East the 
French had to give up after an unpleasant display of Anglo- 
French antagonism; they did so with the bitter consolation of 
seeing the British, in turn, abused by their Arab friends. 

Some measure of technical and economic co-operation was 
effected in Africa south of the Sahara. Britain, France, and the 
United States jointly guaranteed the new territorial divisions 
in the Near East after the Arab-Israel war. Progressively, 
South-East Asia was brought up to the level of world politics. 
The temptation was strong, therefore, to consider the problem 
of Anglo-French understanding as of secondary importance 
and as being a relatively minor aspect of the world-wide 
problem of maintaining Western influence in Africa and Asia. 
On the face of it, separate understandings with the United 
States of America seemed more important both for Britain and 
France, so that each country might further its own individual 
purposes. 

Yet the truth is, no doubt, that no separate understanding on 
a bilateral basis can be reached between the United States and 
Great Britain, or between the United States and France, before 
France and Great Britain have thoroughly re-appraised 
together their respective policies in overseas territories and 
their impact on non-European peoples, while also taking into 
account the fundamental challenge of Soviet claims to leader- 
ship of the reawakened masses of Asia and Africa. 


* * * * 


It is, of course, much easier to define objectives in the expan- 
sionist stage of imperialism than at a time of basic challenge to 
the very existence of Western influence over the future develop- 
ment of Asia and Africa. 

It has often been said that the European colonial Powers no 
longer believe in their ‘mission’. It is no longer fashionable to 
mention the white man’s burden. Public opinion as a whole in 
Britain and France is not in favour of imposing on alien peoples 
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the British or French way of life. It is open to question if it has 
ever been so. There were long periods during the last two or 
three centuries when at any rate the mood was of passive 
acceptance at the worst, and of active nationalistic support at 
the best. There is a striking parallel in the attitudes of the 
French and British Parliaments towards overseas problems, 
as distinct from foreign policy in the traditional sense. The 
average Member of Parliament in the two countries is not 
objectively concerned with these questions, and the attendance 
at colonial debates, for instance, is usually poor, although it 
may increase when colonial issues can be exploited by the 
opposition against the party in power. The British or French 
taxpayer is ready to contribute to a limited extent to the 
welfare and economic progress of the overseas populations, 
but not disposed to accept the full implications of a re- 
distribution of income between the mother country and 
overseas territories. 

If a difference is to be found, it is the fact that, for several 
reasons, the average Britisher has a clearer conscience; he 
approves of the present policy of colonial self-rule followed 
by his government, whereas the average Frenchman is not 
too sure that the official policy in Indo-China and North 
Africa is a good one. In practical terms, this means that Britain 
can send National Servicemen to Malaya and Kenya, whereas 
France does not dare to ask any but volunteers to go to Indo- 
China. 

It is better to face the facts squarely, and to say that in both 
countries public opinion is passive. It is willing to let govern- 
ments take the lead, provided they do not ask too much in the 
way of money, economic subsidies and man-power. It leaves 
the governments full responsibility for their policy and a clear 
definition of their final objectives, it being understood that 
these cannot for any length of time come into direct opposition 
with long cherished traditions of liberalism and respect of 
human beings as such, without distinction of race, colour, and 
creed. 

It might be maintained that there is no need to go any 
further in the attempt to define objectives and their degree of 
identity. Indeed, official pronouncements are limited to vague 
generalizations, which are aptly expressed in the preamble to 
the United Nations Charter; and which constitute the lowest 
common denominator of political thinking. Conversely, there 
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is a growing tendency to agree upon negative attitudes and 
accept another lowest common denominator, which is resistance 
to Russian and Chinese imperialism under the cloak of world 
Communism. There is a grave risk that the uncritical accept- 
ance of such a dogmatic and easy response to the challenge 
simultaneously presented to the two nations will, in practice, 
become a substitute for hard thinking, especially at a time when 
the United States is usually required to foot the bill as soon as 
overseas commitments are proved to be beyond the national 
ability and willingness to pay. 

Beyond these generalities, or rather at the back of them, 
there is the obvious and perfectly justifiable wish to survive in a 
competitive world as first-class world Powers. Neither France 
nor Britain is ready to accept the usual thesis of a world funda- 
mentally divided into two, with two giant Powers disposing of 
a practical monopoly of atomic weapons, competing for world 
supremacy and committing their satellites to policies about 
which they have no say whatsoever. One of the objectives of 
Britain and France is, or should be, to use their position over- 
seas as a position of strength, from which it is possible to 
negotiate, to compromise, and to maintain peace. In this 
context, overseas territories, whatever their degree of associa- 
tion with the mother country, should represent essential con- 
tributions to national independence, which is in turn a guaran- 
tee of the balance of power and of world peace. 

If one of the two were to lose sight of this common objective, 
as might very well be the case in Indo-China, the immediate 
result would be a misunderstanding between British and 
French policy with far-reaching consequences on the American 
and Russian attitudes. In the event, a government making 
such a mistake would be very quickly called to reason 
through the pressure of public opinion, which is not ready to 
agree to overseas territories being used as pawns in a game 
played at world level. 

The second common objective is doubtless to keep open the 
gates of Asia and Africa to the flow of trade and ideas coming 
from the West. It is now widely realized in France and in 
Britain that it is no longer practicable to project on to over- 
seas territories the protectionist policy favoured or pro- 
pounded at the beginning of this century by the most ardent 
imperialists. The business circles most directly concerned in 
overseas expansion are conscious of the fact that it is not 
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possible both to pursue a policy of world expansion of trade 
and to keep, as private reserves, areas in Asia or Africa that 
happen to be included in their monetary or political orbit. 

From the cultural point of view, the stage has been reached 
where no one in the two countries seriously believes that the 
decline, let us say, of the English language in India, would 
mean an advantage for the French language. 

The more fundamental common objective, however, con- 
sists of ensuring that the unavoidable consequences of the will 
of the non-European races in Asia and Africa to negotiate on a 
footing of equality and mutual respect are gradually accepted 
and can be reconciled with the maintenance of some connec- 
tions implying a basis of confidence; in other words, the 
common objective is to prevent a mortal cleavage, which can 
but mean a war of extermination. 


* * * * 


It is surprising how little objectivity can be arrived at or 
expressed in the field of relations between Westerners and non- 
Europeans. A good example of this is provided in the United 
States, where, during the fateful years following the capitula- 
tion of Japan, any student of the Chinese scene who reached 
the conclusion that Chinese Communism was bound to succeed, 
at least in a short-term policy of controlling the whole country, 
was suspected of lack of loyalty. It is safe to suppose that any 
Chinese historian trying to convey the idea that the United 
States was not after all attempting to swallow 500 million 
Chinese would be submitted to an even harsher treatment. Any 
situation where Westerners happen to be in direct conflict of 
interest with Asians and Africans is immediately loaded with 
passion, if not hatred. 

It is important to find out whether resistance to change, in 
areas where British or French subjects of European extraction 
happen to be in direct conflict with non-European groups, and 
the support such resistance obtains in the respective mother- 
countries, permeates the national outlook as a whole. 

In Britain the traditional practice of dealing with various 
areas and problems as special entities, almost in watertight 
compartments, has obvious drawbacks, but it has the great 
advantage of allowing the pursuit of a liberal policy in certain 
places where it is possible, while at the same time giving in to 
local pressure in other areas. 
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On the other hand, there are complaints in Britain about 
the irruption of home politics into colonial questions. In fact, 
it is sometimes maintained that there should be a gentlemen’s 
agreement to leave such questions to the people who know 
most about them. The claim for self-government is tantamount 
to the exclusion of Parliament’s competence in all fields except 
the field of joint Commonwealth responsibilities in foreign 
affairs and defence. More and more Britain has to guide rather 
than instruct and give orders. Even if they had a clear idea of 
priorities and time factor, the Colonial Office, and obviously 
the Commonwealth Relations Office, would not be free to give 
an objective assessment of the requirements of any local situa- 
tion where European interests and the claims of the non- 
European inhabitants are in open conflict. They have to 
negotiate, to compromise; even the use of force is limited to the 
gaining of time and of better terms. There is a grave danger in 
this method, although it seems a reasonable one. It is nobody’s 
business to worry about the cumulative effects of what are, in 
practice, a series of uneasy and incomplete compromises. 

In France a rather more rigid conception of the unity and 
inter-dependence of the so-called ‘French Union’ is having the 
unfortunate result of paralysing political advances in one given 
area, lest these should be used as precedents by nationalists 
in other areas where the local European elements are opposed 
to such advances as threatening their privileges. The French 
system, which is based on what seem to be different 
premises, has practically the same results as far as the wider 
issue of the relationship of European peoples and non-Euro- 
peans is concerned. No separate compromise is reached. The 
direct participation in domestic politics of representatives of 
some non-European groups tends to reinforce the idea that the 
concept of the French Union is sufficient to insulate the small 
proportion of Asian and African peoples in it from world-wide 
influences. There is a constant and rather pathetic effort to 
integrate local situations into neatly defined constitutional 
formulae and a tendency to prefer written contracts, sometimes 
forced upon a partner, to unwritten agreements based on 
goodwill. 

If an objective assessment of a local situation should run 
counter ‘to legal views and call for a drastic revision of the 
existing, closely defined, relationship, there is little doubt that 
such a move would be considered dangerous and unpatriotic. 
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Indo-China, Morocco, Tunisia and Madagascar bear witness 
to this. 

Therefore, for different reasons it is most difficult in either 
country to see overseas problems in their world-wide context. 
A common vision seems hardly possible unless some long-term 
strategy is devised, directed more to ensuring the survival of 
the two nations most responsible for the future relationship of 
the European world with Asia and Africa than to protecting 
the privileged position of groups of their nationals in overseas 
territories. Whereas formerly this mutual ignorance had geo- 
graphically limited results, the tragic effects of Anglo-French 
limitations can now be felt on the level of world-wide 
politics. 

Until 1940, Germany was the only Power with global 
ambitions deliberately pursuing a policy of dividing France 
from Britain and exploiting their misunderstandings in Asia and 
Africa. Now the United States on one side, Russia and China 
on the other, the Colombo Powers and the Arabs in between, 
are trying every day to widen and emphasize the differences in 
the theories and practices of the only two remaining major 
European Powers actively engaged overseas. In so doing and 
in each particular case they are furthering their common, 
unconscious or conscious, aim: the total elimination of British 
or French influence over non-European races still associated 
with them in one way or another. 

It must be said that this is proving a successful policy. The 
paradox is that, in each of its various stages, the two victims 
find some reason to be satisfied and to believe that somehow 
they will separately escape the common fate which threatens 
them. 

There is little doubt, for instance, that a joint assessment at 
the highest level between French and British experts of the 
tremendous consequences of the Indian emancipation (with the 
corollary of Burmese independence) and also of the Chinese 
Revolution, might have resulted in changing the course of 
recent history. Instead the two countries acted separately, with 
the innate conviction that they knew all the answers. They now 
find themselves thrown into life-or-death negotiations with their 
competitors and enemies and still manage to approach the 
vital problem without consultation, and what is more important 
without joint study. 

In the Near East, it is a fact that the diplomatic relations of 
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the two countries, while now quite friendly, have never 
involved close joint study of the real strength and future of 
Arab nationalism. The Arab League, the independence of 
Lybia, the unilateral action of France in Morocco are, in 
varying degrees, the consequences of the lack of such joint 
objective study. 

Nothing has been done to offset the erratic and explosive 
policy of America towards non-European peoples, because 
Britain and France, separately, tried to enlist the support of the 
United States, who were thus confirmed in their traditional 
contempt for colonial Powers whose action is limited to 
salvaging their interests at any cost. 

The age-old struggle for survival and self-assertion has 
reached a new stage, the outcome of which may be universal 
destruction. De facto, the problems of overseas policy are no 
longer the domestic concern of the imperial power and the 
subject peoples. At any given moment a localized conflict 
between the representatives of European authority and 
ascendancy, and the subject peoples, can become the focus of a 
world-wide battle, without either Britain or France having any 
say in the matter. 

And yet Britain and France are content with a negative 
joint policy of ‘agreement to disagree’ and ‘non-intervention’. 

The time has come to realize that French policy in Indo- 
China, British policy in Kenya, diplomatic action in the Near 
East, the banishment of a Sultan from Morocco and a Kabaka 
from Buganda, are matters of joint concern to the two countries 
because they contribute, each of them in their special way, to 
the mounting tension between the European nations and the 
Africans and Asians with whom the two countries are vitally 
concerned. 

This fact calls for a reappraisal of the 1904 agreement. For 
the ‘agreement to disagree’ and the ‘non-intervention’ policy 
should be substituted ‘permanent consultation’ at all levels, 
‘joint examination of basic factors’, and joint elaboration of a 
positive association with the non-European élite and the masses 
who now demand equality and mutual respect. 





THE FRENCH ONINDO-CHINA 
REVIEW OF REVIEWS 


Anthony Hartley 


The national disaster of the fall of Dien Bien Phu is not referred 
to directly in all recent numbers of French reviews (many of 
the articles were obviously written before the surrender took 
place), but nevertheless coming events cast their shadow before 
them to such effect that comment on matters like Indo-China 
and Geneva has not been seriously outdated by the consum- 
mation of a tragedy for which the stage had been set for some 
weeks. The crisis, indeed, is reflected in more ways than one: 
readers of Les Temps Modernes will have noticed that the April 
number of their favourite review carried in its list of contents 
an editorial which failed to materialize. It is not too difficult 
to imagine what a leader entitled ‘We Won’t Go Crusading’ 
might be about, and in the May number Jean-Paul Sartre in 
person informs us of the reasons for its withdrawal: 


Our last number should have contained an editorial on the 
war in Indo-China denouncing the blackmailing exploita- 
tion of heroism by the Government and taking a stand 
against the ‘warning’ which Mr Forster Dulles intended 
giving China. We were of the opinion that such a step would 
necessarily be the prelude to a widening of the conflict, and we 
gave our undisguised opinion of the French statesmen who 
wanted to associate themselves with it. This editorial did not 
appear; at the last moment we censored ourselves. We owe 
our readers apologies and explanations. 


M. Sartre goes on to refute rumours of disagreements on the 
editorial board of Les Temps Modernes, and to say that, in any 
case, since Mr Dulles had been led by the British attitude to 
abandon the idea of a warning to the Chinese, the editorial 
was a trifle out of date. ‘It is always a little ridiculous to protest 
against a crime which its future authors have decided not to 
commit.’ M. Sartre then continues: 

However, we would have published our article if ‘someone’ 
had not told us that there was a ‘risk’ of its causing the number 

to be confiscated. There was no question of a threat, no: it was 
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simply an opinion, a piece of good advice communicated to us 
through indirect channels. The danger was not certain — 
perhaps they wished to intimidate us — the risk was not very 
great: it was only a question of a financial loss which our 
publisher had resolved to bear. Yet we yielded to this shadow 
of blackmail: we do not want to have our review confiscated. 
. . » What the public asks from our review is not to agitate 
but to report events, to analyse situations, to clarify their 
meanings, if possible, in short to comment and to convince. 


And M. Sartre concludes: 


All our readers know that we regard the Government’s 
policy as disastrous and the men who inspire it as despicable: 
but our task is to prove this time and time again. It is only by 
proving it that we can hope to be of service. We shall continue: 
if it is forbidden to call Bidault a criminal, we shall say that he 
is guilty; if they deny us the right to speak of the blood on his 
hands, we shall talk of the scales over his eyes. It is only a 
matter of terminology. 


M. Sartre is too little of a romantic to wish to have his 
review confiscated for the sake of an abstraction. His thought, 
deeply tinged by Marxism, leads him to value the results of 
action rather than its means. However, an English reader is 
likely to begin talking about the freedom of the press at this 
point, and M. Sartre’s flexibility should not disguise the fact 
that freedom of information is obviously menaced (potentially 
at least) by the rather arbitrary procedures of the French 
administration. The weckly, L’Express (to which Francois 
Mauriac has emigrated from La Table Ronde), really was con- 
fiscated and its offices searched by the police for publishing a 
version of the report to the French Cabinet by the group of 
three generals sent to investigate the situation in Indo- 
China. Moreover, since other papers apparently published the 
substance of the same report without measures being taken 
against them, there are some grounds for suspicion that the 
Laniel Government was taking advantage of an opportunity 
to annoy an influential organ of opinion which had consistently 
opposed its policy. These incidents are another example of the 
continuing dialectic between an arbitrary centralizing State 
and an anarchic individualism which dominates so much of 
French life. The editor of L’ Express would have no legal remedy 
against the confiscation of his paper, given the slow processes 
of French law, but neither would the Government have any 
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proper remedy against the publication of secret official docu- 
ments. The individual is not protected against the State; the 
State is not protected against the individual. In the one case the 
last court of appeal is illegal action, in the other droit admini- 
stratif. The normality of this kind of situation, repeated at many 
levels of French life, is such that the resulting police action 
excites more comment than real indignation. M. Sartre is not 
alone in his calm. 

However, these skirmishes, if they show nothing else, demon- 
strate the sensitivity of the French Government over the 
question of Indo-China. This sensitivity, one way or another, 
is indeed fairly general. Such of the reviews as talk politics deal 
with the problem of the Indo-Chinese war from widely differing 
points of view, but with certain significant conclusions in 
common. In the April number of the right-wing review, 
Hommes et Mondes, Jacques Chastenet writes under the heading 
‘How to End the War in Indo-China?’ M. Chastenet is a con- 
vinced anti-Communist, which makes his diagnosis the more 
revealing. He begins by recalling the events of the Indo- 
Chinese war: the Japanese occupation, the agreement reached 
in 1946 with the Viet-Minh, the breaking of that agreement 
over the question of Cochin China, the bombardment of 
Haiphong and the massacre of French civilians, the installation 
of Bao-Dai at the head of the state of Viet-Nam, the Viet-Minh 
offensives, the improvement in the military situation due to 
the efforts of De Lattre de Tassigny, the various attempts at 
negotiation, the siege of Dien Bien Phu. M. Chastenet is talking 
of events unfamiliar to most English readers and, though he 
has his prejudices, his chronological presentation of this con- 
fused piece of history would be useful to anyone wanting to get 
up the facts quickly. He is still more interesting when he goes 
on to examine the present situation in Viet-Nam and to express 
his doubts of the value of French-trained Viet-Namese troops: 


Lastly, the strength of an army is partly made up of its 
morale. Now it must be recognized that this morale is pro- 
bably higher in the Viet-Minh camp than in the other. . 
The morale of troops depends largely on their attachment to 
the cause they are defending. And if, like most Indo-Chinese 
peasants and coolies, the soldiers of Viet-Nam are not natur- 
ally inclined to Communism, they do not reject it in any 
systematic way. What they want is to be left alone to cultivate 
their rice or maize fields in peace and also, of course, not to be 
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obliged to pay heavy rents to the landowners. Hence a certain 

lukewarmness. 

M. Chastenet goes on to say that, while in Viet-Nam Bao- 
Dai has little popular support, in Cambodia and Laos the 
political situation appears even more confused and hardly 
offers much help to anyone concerned to resist the Viet-Minh. 
From these facts he deduces the necessity of some sort of 
negotiation with Ho-Chi-Minh: 

Good diplomacy is not carried on by people hypnotized by 
evil memories. Ho-Chi-Minh is certainly a Communist, but 
he is also a Viet-Namese patriot. As such would he accept the 
replacement of French by Chinese suzerainty over his coun- 
try? We must find out and we can only find out by talking to 
him. Similarly, it will only be in the course of conversations 
that it will be possible to discover if he is really pulling the 
strings or not. Doubtless his proposals have been more than 
vague up till now, but it is the job of diplomats to force their 
opposite numbers to become more precise. 

And M. Chastenet goes on to suggest that Chinese consent 
to a peace in Indo-China could be bought by American con- 
cessions regarding trade and the recognition of the Communist 
régime. He criticizes American policy for considering French 
troops as expendable, while refusing to commit their own 
ground forces in Indo-China, and finally proposes a peace 
which would be based on the creation of an independent 
Nationalist Government of Viet-Nam (including both Bao- 
Dai-ists and Viet-Minh), the maintenance of French cultural 
interests and also of French military bases. He concludes by 
saying that, if the war is to continue, other nations than France 
must take part’in it: 

Internationalization of the Indo-Chinese war? Why not? 
Onée again: from the moment when it becomes a question 
merely of the defence of a sector, an essential sector of the 
anti-Communist front, there is no reason for France to fight 
alone. She has neither the means nor the duty to do so. 

It will be seen that M. Chastenet’s answer to the question 
‘What is to be done in Indo-China?’ is ‘negotiate with Ho-Chi- 
Minh’, and this in essentials is exactly the same answer as is 
to be found in articles written by writers of the left. The May 
number of Les Temps Modernes puts the proposal rather differ- 
ently and with a good deal more emotional verve : 


Peace, yes, they say: surrender, no. But who is it who will 
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surrender ? This war was not our war and this defeat is not ours. 
It is not the defeat of France: she has never been associated 
with it. It is not the defeat of the soldiers: many of them did 
not choose it. As for those who for eight years have prevented 
peace after having brought about the original break, those 
who lie to cover up their lies and who only yesterday were 
begging for American intervention at the risk of generalizing 
the war, the most ignominious capitulation would be less than 
they deserve. . . . We must not abandon Viet-Nam to the 
Communists, they say. Better to destroy it with napalm: thus 
heretics used to be burnt to save them from the devil. But 
where is the independence we claim to grant if we reserve the 
right to dictate the use made of it? No one disputes that free 
elections would confirm the power of President Ho Chi- 
Minh. Therefore there is no possible peace except in the 
direct or indirect recognition of the democratic Republic of 
Viet-Nam and the withdrawal of the expeditionary force. 
For that we need men other than the walking shadows of 
defeated politicians. 


However far this language may be from M. Chastenet’s talk 
of preserving French cultural interests in Indo-China, Les 
Temps Modernes and he are really speaking of the same thing. 
For a negotiation with Ho Chi-Minh, if seriously undertaken 
with a view to ending the war, would be bound to involve some 
form of recognition of his Government, and it is quite clear 
that the one thing that would not happen would be for the 
French to keep military bases in Indo-China. It also seems 
unlikely that French cultural interests would be safeguarded. 
M. Chastenet’s proposals, therefore, mark a surrender hedged 
about with various devices for saving face. 

But if the war goes on? What about American intervention ? 
What about the policy to pursue at, and after, Geneva? It is 
here that differences between left and right show up more 
clearly. Thierry Maulnier (Hommes et Mondes, June number), 
while agreeing that Indo-China is already lost for France and 
the French Union, is more worried than M. Chastenet by the 
general effects on South-East Asia: 


In any case, the immense Asiatic peril threatening the key 
positions of Malaya and Indonesia is a danger which concerns 
the whole of the free world. From the French point of view, 
whether a rather theoretical bond is or is not maintained 
between the States of Viet-Nam and the French Union, 
Indo-China was lost many months ago. The defeat of Dien 
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Bien Phu was not suffered by France in a war waged on her 
own account, but in a war waged by France for the Western 
coalition to preserve South-East Asia from Communist ex- 
pansion. From this point of view, we can hope that, however 
painful the consequences of the defeat of Dien Bien Phu may 
be for us, they will be limited in their extent for the simple 
reason that the construction of a defence pact in South-East 
Asia is a vital necessity for the free world, whose disastrous 
hesitations may delay its coming about, but which eventually 
will not be able to avoid it. 


M. Maulnier then goes on to discuss the effect of defeat in 
Indo-China on the rest of the French Union, in particular on 
French North Africa. Dien Bien Phu was an indication of 
weakness which will be used by the enemies of French rule. 
How can the damage be repaired ? 

First, probably, by a policy limiting or repairing to a 
certain extent the consequences of the defeat in Indo-China 
itself. If we succeed in avenging Dien Bien Phu in Indo-China, 
if at least, by throwing back attacks on the essential positions 
which remain to us, we allow it only a local significance, if, 
while making the peace that everyone wants, we succeed in 
obtaining terms which do not put us in the position of the 
beaten side, we will be able to save a large part of our 
prestige with the Africans as a governing nation. In Africa 
itself it has become extremely urgent to affirm and justify our 
presence in a striking manner. We must show ourselves capable 
of maintaining order. We must also undertake indispensable 
reforms, that is: take the initiative in generosity and daring 
and not let reforms be torn from us with a bad grace by 
pressure and agitation on the part of peoples becoming more 
and more impatient and, unless we take care, more and more 
hostile. We shall not keep Africa if we do not show that we are 
the strongest and the most just of peoples and that we are 
necessary there. 

Here M. Maulnier is using a type of argument which has 
been invoked time and time again to justify the continuance 
of the war in Viet-Nam. What will the Senegalese tirailleur or 
the Moroccan goum think of a defeat which they themselves 
have witnessed? What will they say about it back in Morocco 
or French West Africa? Won’t it encourage the nationalists ? 
Won’t it fatally shake the prestige of the régime? M. Maulnier 
is the only commentator on Dien Bien Phu to deal with this 
question, but, in view of the fact that he apparently regards 
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Indo-China as already lost, it is difficult to feel much con- 
fidence in the first half of his recipes for avoiding the conse- 
quences of fighting a losing war with colonial troops. His other 
suggestions appear to boil down to advocating colonial reform 
and hoping for the best, with a strong bias towards hoping for 
the best. However realistic M. Maulnier is, there is no real 
sign that he has grasped the simple, if distasteful fact that in 
colonial affairs these days he who would save his life must first 
lose it. However, he is not alone in this. 

Most other commentators are far too worried over the 
prospect of another Korea in Indo-China to consider possible 
effects of Dien Bien Phu on the French Union. Philippe 
Devilliers, writing in Esprit (a left-wing Catholic review), 
expresses a typical neutralist version of the course of events 
leading up to Geneva: 


The pressure on Dulles since his return from Berlin to act 
without delay to dissuade France from anything resembling 
‘appeasement’, to refuse any concession to Communist China 
and to leave no doubt as to the American will to resist, has 
been such that Eisenhower has had to yield: hence the 
President’s declarations on the importance of Indo-China and 
on the increase of aid to France, hence the denunciations of an 
Asiatic Munich, and then the announcement made by Vice- 
President Nixon of an intervention if Paris were to ‘give way’. 
Hence again the diplomatic notes to Moscow contesting 
Chinese status at the Geneva conference, and lastly the plan 
of a warning to China. 


M. Devilliers then notes that the only hope of enabling Mr 
Dulles to resist the pressure of American extremists lies in 
French and British diplomacy refusing to be carried along by 
American policy. An example of this was the fact that Mr 
Dulles’s visit to London and Paris had as a consequence the 
postponing of any possible warning to the Chinese until after 
the Geneva Conference. 


What has happened is quite simple: the English showed 
once more (they have done so for the last three years) their 
categorical opposition to any warning to China which would 
compromise negotiations with her. On the other hand, they 
take a more favourable view of the plan for a South-East Asian 
pact which would integrate them into a system where, with 
Australian, New Zealand and perhaps French support, they 
could moderate American impatience and exercise once again 
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con- | a right of control over Pacific strategy which they had lost since 
mse- | the foundation of the A N Z U S pact. A common guarantee 
ther | of South-East Asia appears to them as a good thing in itself, 
tom ff as long as it doesn’t take on the air of a White coalition. 


London has therefore succeeded in gaining time. As for Mr 


3 = Dulles, he can tell his opposition that he has taken measures d 
, ca to ensure the area’s security. { 
it in i 


first The French Government, on the other hand, says M. 
Devilliers, are now probably willing to consent to the inter- 
the nationalization of the Indo-Chinese war. And he concludes: 
ible Total victory over the Viet-Minh, which: was the objective 
ppe of the Navarre plan, remains the order of the day in Paris 
w), as in Washington. The conjurors have not yet finished their 
ents act. 

Whether American policy is said to be made by malevolent 
groups in Washington, by the Pentagon or simply by the State 
Department and Mr Dulles, fear of being dragged into a new 4 
war at the chariot wheels of the US, is the basis of much ~- 
French thinking and feeling about foreign policy. The same 
number (May) of Esprit develops another point about Indo- 
China which seems of some significance. Exactly the same sort 
of situation is occurring there (something in which France is 
involved, but over which she does not exercise any control) as is 
claimed by opponents of E D C will develop in Europe if the 
treaty is ratified. Germany would then take on the réle of 
America (the U S would, of course, be in the background), with 
Russia instead of China as her opposite number. The Indo- 
Chinese imbroglio, therefore, affects the chances of ratification 
of the EDC treaty. This line of argument is clearly developed 
in Esprit’s editorial: 

Will it be the same with E D C as with the Indo-Chinese 
war? Without the question ever being brought into the light 

of day or debated as a whole, shall we be torn seven years 

later by machinery we are unable to control and from which 

it is too late to extract ourselves? 

The objections to E D C are then outlined. First the attempt 
to obscure the issue by associating the iron and steel pool with 
the treaty. The real question is the rearmament of Western 
Germany: 

Face to face with Germany, with other peoples, with our- 
selves, it is more honest and more courageous to base our 
refusal of E D C on the refusal of German militarism and not 
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on the fear of France’s being dominated by Germany. 
NATO does not protect us against this domination any 
better than E D C; just as much as EDC it would deliver 
Germany and the neighbouring peoples to the dangers of 
military restoration in a country where democracy still only 
possesses fragile foundations and whose frontiers remain un- 
determined. It is not, therefore, a question of choosing between 
EDC and NAT O. It is a question of knowing whether a 
conquered Germany is to be recognized as worthy of serving 
against one of her conquerors, if, after having demanded 
capitulation, repentance and re-education, the Western 
democracies are to reawaken in Western Germany the forces 
of hatred and conquest which they struck down after un- 
precedented massacres. Woe to Europe if it is to be built on 
such a renunciation! 


The arguments of Esprit’s editorialist against E D C would 
be more convincing if there were any evidence that he had 
considered the possibility that Western Germany cannot be 
prevented from rearming. As it is, they merely represent 
another manifestation of that profound distrust of American 
policy which seems to be common to most writers in current 
numbers of French reviews. With the exception of M. Maulnier, 
who has a very independent mind, the reaction to Dien Bien 
Phu as seen through the French reviews would appear to be 
two-fold. First, a general feeling that the war in Indo-China 
must be ended — probably by negotiations with Ho Chi-Minh 
and on whatever terms can be secured. Secondly, the feeling 
that by fighting in Indo-China, France is pulling America’s 
chestnuts out of the fire for her. A right-wing writer like M. 
Chastenet will, of course, look at it from the point of view of 
French nationalism, and a left-wing writer like M. Sartre from 
that of someone opposed to the principle of colonialism and 
dreading the possibility of a new war arising out of the 
conflict between capitalism and Communism, but the result 
will in both cases be anti-Americanism. And, since American 
policy would seem to demand continued resistance against the 
Viet-Minh in Indo-China, it can be seen how these two general 
reactions complement and support each other. The missing 
reaction in these reviews is, oddly enough, that of anguish: 
anguish at the humiliation of France, anguish at the impotence 
of her Government and the divisions among her people. Some 
of the articles mentioned above are angry, but there is a curious 
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feeling of their not being angry enough. Only in the June 


number of Esprit is a deeper note struck: 


In this limitless confusion is it impossible to unite French- 
men in a common hope? For it is also a question of that. 
Defeat divides —- even before it we were divided — but: “There 
is a threat of death: I will not add to these divisions by 
throwing the responsibility for the disaster on to those of my 
countrymen who think differently from myself. There is 
nothing to gain from trials without a judge.’ (Saint- 
Exupery) 

And the writer concludes with something which is perhaps 
too often forgotten or not made explicit by political com- 
mentators: 


Here we are writing, there they are dying. 
More than forty years ago Péguy wrote: 


Heureux ceux qui sont morts pour la terre charnelle, 
Mais pourvu que ce fut dans une juste guerre. 


The qualification has always been important in France. The 
anguish comes when it is ignored and the dead denied their 
just death. The thirst for justice that possesses so many French- 
men has been left unsatisfied by the doubtful manoeuvres of 
politicians and the trafiquants of Saigon. The tragedy of Dien 
Bien Phu is that of a heroism which should not morally have 
been in vain — but was. 
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THE FRENCH NOVEL TODAY 
Cecily Mackworth 


Anyone who has followed the vast output of the French literary 
critics since the end of war and occupation, will have no doubt 
detected the existence of a key word: audace, or daring. It is 
applied in general to novels and especially to the works of young 
writers who have not yet established a secure place for them- 
selves and must still be judged according to some common 
criterion. Sooner or later they are found either to have, or to 
lack, audace, and if they lack it they will have very little chance 
of sending their sales up to the 100,000 mark by winning one of 
the big literary prizes, or even of being considered by the 
general public as members of the French literary team. The 
result is that French novelists today tend more and more to 
be judged by much the same standards as those applied to 
boxers — the harder they hit, the better they are. 

It may be said at once that the younger French writers are 
responding bravely to what is expected of them. The punches 
rain so thick and fast that it seems as if each must produce the 
final knock-out by making it impossible to go further or say 
more. Here, for the sake of example, are some of these literary 
uppercuts from a few novels chosen almost at random among 
those that have received special praise from the critics during 
the last few years: 

René Etiemble’s L’Enfant de Cheur appeared shortly before 
the war, so it is something of a pioneering effort. It describes 
the life of a boy who, when the book begins, is a boarder in a 
provincial school, where he has a number of unpleasant and 
carefully described sexual experiences. At the age of fourteen 
he returns home to spend the holidays in the company of his 
widowed mother, whom he finds in bed, suffering from a 
venereal disease with extremely repulsive physical symptoms. 
He is thereupon raped by her and, discovering the nature of 
her malady just too late, is not unnaturally alarmed for his own 
health, and indeed, ends up as something of a psychological 
wreck. However, M. Etiemble weakens a little at the end, since 
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Jean does not catch the disease himself. The knock-out punch 
the reader has been expected is withheld at the last moment. 

Hervé Bazin followed this-up, some years later, with another 
study in family life: Vipére au Poing, in the course of which two 
little boys make a well-planned though unsuccessful attempt 
to murder their mother. As in L’Enfant de Cheur, the audace of 
this novel is enhanced by the fact that it is undisguisedly 
autobiographical. 

Georges Arnaud’s Le Salaire de la Peur, which has reached a 
wide public, since it was made into a film, belongs more to the 
upper-cowboy school of pure toughness. It is situated in a 
Latin-American desert township. The down-and-outs who have 
drifted there have one single purpose — to find enough money 
to get away from it — and are ready to serve this purpose with 
total courage and total unscrupulousness. Two years later, the 
same author tried a new type of punch in Lumiére de Souffre, 
throughout the whole course of which the development of the 
hero’s buccal cancer is described in minute clinical detail. 
Disease proving a fruitful line in audace, Hervé Bazin sprang 
back into the ring with a study in paralysis, Léve-toi et marche, in 
which the girl who recounts the story is slowly rotting away, 
her fingers plopping one by one on to the floor in an odour of 
decaying cadaver. Jean-Charles Pichon has discovered, in Il 
Saut que je tue Monsieur Rumann and Sérum et Cie, the possibilities of 
sadism and masochism as romantic themes. Pierre Klossowsky, 
in Roberte ce Soir, tells of a theologian, Octave, who obliges his 
wife, in the name of a complicated philosophical theory, to 
show the most comprehensive kind of hospitality to all his 
guests, and persuades their schoolboy nephew and adopted son 
of the moral necessity of sexual intercourse with his aunt. (How- 
ever it must be admitted that Roberte ce Soir can hardly be con- 
sidered tough, since its astonishing obscenities are enveloped in 
language so obscure that the reader who has not taken a degree 
in philosophy would risk missing some of the choicest bits, if the 
critics had not provided some useful pointers.) 

Surely all this reminds us of something . . .? Pre-war America 

. Henry Miller . . . Dos Passos . . . Hemingway . . . all the 
hard-hitters of the Far West and Deep South during the 
*thirties. . . . They made a tremendous impression on French 
writers, and indeed, it is interesting to speculate just where 
these would be today if Henry Miller had never existed. How- 
ever, the effect has lasted long beyond its original cause, for 
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American novels since the war seem to be growing increasingly 
dreamy or analytic. Hemingway has been superseded by 
Truman Capote; the world of strong, laconic men who speak 
with their fists in the intervals of downing their whiskey, has 
given place to the shadowy universe of William Goyen. The 
French novel — in so far as the examples quoted can be con- 
sidered typical - approximates much more closely to the 
contemporary American film, as Geoffrey Wagner recently 
described it in this review. The absence of censorship allows it 
far wider scope than even the most daring of films can hope to 
have, but the two are about on the same level of toughness. 

It would, however, be a great mistake to imagine that there 
is not often a fundamental seriousness at the back of all this 
audace. Several of the novelists mentioned are men of intellec- 
tual eminence. Klossowsky, for instance, is the principal 
commentator and interpreter in France of the philosophy of 
negation invented by the Marquis de Sade, and Etiemble is the 
author of an immensely learned and destructive thesis on 
Rimbaud. So it is not surprising that once we have recovered 
our breath after so much incest and murder, rape and disease, 
we should begin to detect a number of trends and preoccupa- 
tions that have little in common with Hollywood. 

Nearly all the French novelists of the audace school express, 
either directly or indirectly, a hatred for established society 
and many of them reveal a religious nostalgia they cannot 
satisfy because they consider that religious institutions have 
capitulated to the bourgeois social order. The good priest comes 
high on the list of habitual characters in the ‘daring’ novel and 
indeed almost rivals the wicked mother for top place. Etiemble’s 
choirboy is almost saved through such a priest, who ranges 
himself on the side of the child against the established order of 
society and seems to indicate that religion may be only 
apparently, but not fundamentally, implicated in the upholding 
of that order. The same idea is stated much more explicitly in 
Gilbert Cesbron’s novel about the worker-priests, Les Saints 
vont en Enfer, in which the hero brings about a synthesis between 
the worlds of toughness and daring and that of religious 
experience, and opposes that synthesis to the values of burgeois 
society and the religious institutions that reflect them. Georges 
Arnaud, whose picaresque. life and picturesque personality 
seem at first sight in tune with the ostentatious daring of his 
novels, is really describing, less the odyssey of the truck-drivers 
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with their load of explosives, or the efforts of an art-lover to get 
his Van Gogh authenticated before he is destroyed by cancer, 
than the voluntary renunciation of hope. Pichon’s violence 
covers the repeated and hopeless attempt to solve the problem 
of the true relationship between man and woman. This type of 
novel is rarely materialistic, though it often appears to be so on 
the surface. It very often conceals either a mystical anarchism 
or a non-materialistic atheism, in which sacrilege is obviously 
only the reverse side of belief. 

If we go deeper still, it seems as though what many of these 
writers are essentially trying to do, is to express a sort of despair 
both in the human condition and in the situation of the novel, 
which is their chosen form of expression. Sartre and Camus 
have left little to be said about the ‘absurdity’ of human life, 
which seems, for some reason, to be felt much more strongly 
on the French side of the Channel than in England. As for the 
novel en soi, a great deal is being talked and written in France 
about its imminent decease, and it is fashionable to suppose 
that, as a form of art, it is already in its death-pangs. This 
assumption, of course, is by no means confined to France or the 
present day, since people have been predicting, ever since 
Fielding and the Abbé Prévost, that the form was doomed by 
its own inviability. However, the problem does seem to be 
acutely present in the minds of contemporary French novelists, 
and to give them an added sense of insecurity, or even of guilt. 
A brilliant article by E-M. Cioran in the Nouvelle Revue 
Frangaise recently analysed the position: 

Every modern novelist [says Cioran] descends into himself 

to search for what he himself has projected there, inventing a 

personal life and with it innumerable secrets in which no one 

believes, least of all he who claims to possess them. .. . 

Then he explains that it is inevitable that the modern novel 
should concentrate on personal problems important only to the 
writer, because we live in an age of intelligence rather than 
feeling : 
At the present stage of man’s mental evolution, no one can 
escape from this exacerbation of the intellect, accompanied 

by a corresponding decrease in instinct. That which is 

grandiose, monumental or unguarded has become impossible. 

There has never been a time when the ‘creative artist’ has 

been so conscious of his personality. 

All this is specially true of the French, who are probably the 
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most ‘intelligent’ people in the world and the most highly 
civilized, and thus the most conscious of their own individuali- 
ties. Others before Cioran have put their fingers on this weak 
spot in the novelist’s conscience and forced him to ask himself 
whether he is merely the serpent biting his own tail, circling 
endlessly around petty problems that have become obsessive 
only since Freud. Malraux was reacting even before the war 
against this preoccupation with the individual. He has demon- 
strated repeatedly that man learns to know himself, not by 
thinking, but during moments of intense action. For two 
literary generations he has symbolized the man of action, the 
literary adventurer, the heir of T. E. Lawrence. His declared 
aim is to make men conscious of the unsuspected greatness 
within them. ‘In my eyes,’ he has said, ‘the modern novel 
constitutes a privileged form for expressing the drama of man- 
kind, not an elucidation of the individual.’ 

Malraux is the man who does first and writes after, and 
writes about doing rather than being. He is the conscience of 
the younger writers, just as Gide was that of their elders. And 
his réle, like the réle of every conscience, is to accuse. Just as 
the voice of the Gide-conscience used to murmur: ‘You are 
failing in lucidity, your examination of your own mainsprings 
and motives is not pitiless enough’, so the Malraux-conscience 
demands: ‘Why do you continue to circle endlessly round 
petty personal problems of interest only to yourselves, dressing 
them up as literature and forcing them on the attention of your 
readers?’ In fact, Malraux is accusing contemporary novelists 
of helping to bring about the death of the novel — and not by 
any fine, explosive end, but by lingering anzmia. 

And the young writers listen uneasily and resolve to do their 
best, but they know that all the preaching in the world will not 
change the fact that they have become irrevocably conscious of 
themselves as individuals and that no one will ever recover the 
sublime unconsciousness of the Greeks or Shakespeare. Each 
of them is the centre of his own universe and every novelist is 
the heart of his own novel. Whatever problem he deals with, 
whether it is social or religious, it will always be his personal 
problem, centred, whether he likes it or not, on his own 
personality. The result is that — specially if he has been listening 
to Malraux or Cioran — there will always be a gnawing doubt 
as to whether it is really of interest to anyone except himself. 
In fact, he has become terrified of boring his readers. 
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Luckily, the Americans are there — or at least, they used to 
be. Sex and violence are the finest camouflage for introspection 
and there is nothing like audace as a cure for boredom. The 
novelist may suspect that his public will not be deeply interested 
in his metaphysical doubts, but he knows it will respond to the 
stimulus of rape, murder, and so on. Jolting readers out of 
their apathy has proved to be both a way of sending up sales 
and of alleviating the guilty Malraux-conscience that protests 
against the habit of portraying life in minute detail and 
‘degrading our stupefactions to the level of anecdotes’. 
Etiemble, Arnaud, Pichon and the rest are engaged in operating 
an apparent substitution of the act for the individual. 

The audace of the French novel covers a multitude of things, 
from the metaphysical despair of Etiemble to the underlying 
‘rose-water’ morality of Hervé Bazin. Sometimes it covers 
nothing at all, being there for its own sake. This seems to be 
the case with an epidemic of novels by very young girls that 
have been amusing and scandalizing the French for the last 
couple of years. In Le Rempart des Béguines, Frangoise Malet 
tells of a fifteen-year-old girl who has a Lesbian affaire with 
her father’s mistress. In Bonjour Tristesse, Frangoise Sagan’s 
Cécile manceuvres her father’s mistress into suicide so that she 
herself may be free to pursue a liaison which she foresees will 
be the first of many; Danielle Hunebielle’s heroine attaches 
herself to a married couple in the hope of appropriating the 
husband for herself but, failing to do so, breaks up the marriage 
by taking the wife instead. These, and a few other terribly 
competent eighteen-year-olds, are exploiting all the possibilities 
of audace, and the very fact that they have fundamentally 
nothing to say, makes their punches even more efficacious than 
those of their elders. 

One thing is certain: the gap between the tastes of the French 
and English reader has never been wider. The typical English 
novel of the Bowen school, with its delicate analysis of senti- 
ment and building up of effects from apparently insignificant 
details, appears merely insipid to readers who have been 
weaned on Malraux and reared on Sartre. Perhaps that is the 
explanation of the immense success of Graham Greene, who 
approximates much more, with his philosophical and mystical 
preoccupations and their overlay of violence, to what the 
French are used to. In France itself, a number of quieter novels 
get overlooked for the same reason. Excellent writers like 
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Jacques Perry, Marguerite Duras, Jacques Lemarchand appear 
a little tasteless to palates accustomed to so much strong meat. 
However, it rather looks as though a reaction is impending. 
Audace really seems to have been stretched to breaking point. 
There is very little left to invent in that line and the era of 
futile repetitions seems likely to set in at any minute. It may 
be that the French novel has reached the same turning point 
the American novel arrived at some years ago. There is a 
reaction ahead, but it would be hard to prophesy what form it 
will take. Will it rejoin that strange nihilistic literature repre- 
sented today by Maurice Blanchot, in which there are neither 
characters nor situations, neither beginning nor end, but an 
atmosphere, a bizarrerie, in which the known world seems to 
dissolve as if in a bath of acid? Or will it return to the un- 
inhibited introspection of pre-war days? Or become a sort of 
cross-breed. out of the eighteen-year-old cynics by Peter 
Cheyney, who is a tremendous best-seller at practically all 
intellectual levels throughout France? Anything might happen 


now. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


To the Editor of THE TWENTIETH CENTURY 


Str, — Miss Ninetta Jucker, in her article ‘Italy after the 
Scandals’, presents an interesting series of suggestions which 
taken together, point to two things: (i) the existence of a 
close link between the main figure in the scandals, Ugo 
Montagna, and some leading Christian Democrats; and (ii) the 
wanton destruction by the Christian Democrat Executive of a 
real possibility of detaching Signor Nenni and his Socialist 
Party from the Communists to the extent of allowing the 
formation of a ‘normal parliamentary Opposition’ under 
Nenni. 

Both of these charges, if as true as Miss Jucker would have 
us believe, are so serious that a non-Italian public might well 
be dismayed at this new light on the Italian scene. But are 
they quite so watertight as all that? Do they, at any rate, give 
us the whole picture, or even a quite undistorted part of it? 
It is extremely difficult for anyone, let alone a non-Italian 
audience, to weigh the pros and cons of the incomplete and 
conflicting evidence brought forward by the spectacular 
witnesses in the Montagna case, which is still sub judice. But 
one cannot help wondering whether Miss Jucker is not at times 
forcing what evidence there is to fit into her picture. For 
example, the net of Montagna’s acquaintance in Roman 
influential circles, wide enough in all conscience, appears to 
have included some leading Christian Democrats; but can 
one go on from there to conclude that the Christian Democrats 
‘appeared as greedy and corrupt as the Fascists’ and that ‘the 
scandals had the effect of confirming the electorate in its 
judgment [of the Christian Democrats]’? One would have 
imagined that Baron Montagna could have found some more 
remunerative fish to fry than the sober bourgeois politicians 
who have been the backbone of Italy’s post-war governments. 

When we come to the possibilities of an ‘opening to the 
Left’ which the Christian Democrat Executive are said to have 
destroyed, the ground is at least as speculative. The chances 
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of detaching Signor Nenni from the Communists have been 
discussed ever since the new Italy emerged from the war. They 
may have come a shade nearer last autumn, despite all the 
difficulties — of finance, organization, personnel — which would 
now be involved in such a breakaway. But the immediate 
stumbling-block to a genuine détente, then as now, was the 
Government’s policy in relation to the Atlantic alliance and 
EDC - and here we are told that ‘Nenni represented the 
moderate Churchill line in foreign policy’, a statement prob- 
ably equally surprising to both protagonists. 

Finally, Miss Jucker’s article is, in effect, a wholesale 
indictment of the Christian Democrat régime. That is implicit 
throughout. But in that case, are there no good points at all 
to be taken into account, or do the Montagna scandals really 
weigh heavier in the balance than, say, the development of 
the South or Italy’s present financial stability ? 

Yours faithfully, 
MouriEL GRINDROD. 


45 LANCASTER GROVE, LONDON, N.W.3. 
June and, 1954. 


Miss Jucker replies :— 

To appreciate the political bearing of the scandals one has 
only to consult the Italian press of every political tendency and 
the parliamentary reports of the last six months. Their electoral 
implication surely does not need to be emphasized. Their 
influence on home as on foreign affairs is reflected in the delays 
and hesitations manifested in facing up to every major issue of 
foreign and domestic policy; last but not least, the delay in 
presenting the de Caro report. 

The parliamentary situation to which I referred was not the 
‘opening to the left’ now advocated by Gronchi and other 
left-wing Christian and Social Democrats. The shift of emphasis 
within the Opposition had at least a sporting chance of 
succeeding at the time when Nenni’s conception of foreign 
policy, as outlined in his brilliant speech of October 1st to the 
Chamber, was explicitly based on the line proclaimed by Sir 
Winston Churchill on May 11th, 1953. 

Finally there are many reasons why the years of Christian 
Democrat domination will probably be judged by history on 
their political rather than their economic record. Not least the 
fact that the great economic reform of the South was avowedly 
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undertaken for political motives and guided, at all events in 
its first phase, by political criteria. 


ROME. 
June 9, 1954. 


To the Editor of THE TWENTIETH CENTURY 


Sir, — May I be permitted to deal with one or two points of 
very general interest raised by Mr Hudson in his review of my 
book, Malaya: Communist or Free? 

‘Could a half-Chinese Malaya [Mr Hudson asks] remain 
independent for long if British control were withdrawn in the 
circumstances of the present international situation ?? My argu- 
ment is that if self-government were granted at once to Malaya, 
the ‘moderates’ (probably the UM N O-MCA Alliance in 
the first place) would come into power and they are likely to 
wish Malaya to remain within the British defence system while 
reinforcing it with a national army. The longer self-government 
is delayed, the more to the Left the government that succeeds 
the present ‘ colonial ’ one is likely to be and the more likely it is 
to pass into ‘neutralism’ or, at worst, into the Communist bloc. 
What Malayans demand primarily is the right to control their 
own economy. 

The comparison of Malays and Chinese with Jews and Arabs 
is not, in my opinion, justified. There is no long-standing or 
deep-seated enmity between Malays and Chinese as there is 
between Jews and Arabs. Although the Malays before the war 
were uneasy on account of the economic pressure from the 
immigrants, the races lived harmoniously side by side. There 
were no armed clashes between them until the Japanese 
occupation when the invaders used Malay police to coerce the 
Chinese and, at the time of the surrender, the Chinese retalia- 
ted. Friction between the communities was renewed with the 
outbreak of the present Emergency in which Malay police and 
troops have been used to fight the bandits and to dragoon the 
Chinese (and Malay) ‘squatter’ population. If Malayan 
economy were to be reorientated under a Malay-Chinese 
coalition government (I have reason to believe that consider- 
able progress towards this end is being made in the internal 
discussions of the U MN O-MCA Alliance) many of the 
present causes of friction would disappear. It is, in my view, 
present British policy which is largely responsible for the inter- 
communal differences. 
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In an article in the same issue of your journal, Mr Lowenthal 
says, ‘.. . any collective defence pact for South-East Asia must 
clearly be confined to the defence of Asian states at their own 
request. It must be free from any taint of “colonialism”’.’ 
While the ‘taint of “colonialism” ’ remains, Malaya will be a 
very doubtful link in the chain of Communist containment. In 
my view, the continued physical presence of the West in Asia, 
is, in the existing state of Asian sentiment, an assistance to the 
advance of Communism and not a barrier against it. The 
defence line, therefore, for Australia, etc., would be more 
effective if it could be withdrawn to a position where it did not 
run foul of this sentiment. 

Yours faithfully, 

10 LYNDEWODE ROAD, Victor PURCELL. 
CAMBRIDGE. 

May 31, 1954- 


To the Editor of THE TWENTIETH CENTURY 


Sir, — May I remind Mr Sutherland that Peeping Tom 
spied on naked beauty. Perhaps he was indiscreet. All discovery 
is indiscreet. Like all scientists Peeping Tom was a voyeur, 
and voyeurism whether of mesons, marital infidelities, or the 
cosmic rhythm must be cherished and transmuted into know- 
ledge. 

Doubting Thomas also, who probed the wounds of God 
with his sceptical hands, is a scientific archetype whom -we 
disown at our peril. Knowledge, however acquired, may lead to 
understanding. Mr Sutherland possesses these qualities and 
they set him aside from less endowed people. Was it dis- 
courteous of me to say so? 

Had he not shown an unusual awareness of the formidable 
obstacles that are encountered when we try to investigate these 
strange aspects of human nature, I should not have bothered 
with his review. It stimulated me. If I was over rough I ask 
forgiveness, but I am only boisterous with those who are 
sinewy and strong. I doubt whether he has suffered lasting 
hurt from my blows. Maybe they will speed him on the road 
of experience and exploration. 

Yours faithfully, 


THE SASKATCHEWAN HOSPITAL, Humpury Osmonp. 
WEYBARN, SASKATCHEWAN, CANADA 
May gist, 1954 
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To the Editor of THE TWENTIETH CENTURY 


Sm, -I have read with interest Mr Davie’s generous and 
considered article, ‘Is there a London Literary Racket ?’ in your 
June number. I agree with his general conclusion, which 
appears to be that there is always the machinery for whomever 
cares to use London literary life as a racket. Writers know one 
another by their Christian names, critics review books by 
writers who may, in turn, come to review their books. 

Quoting a review I have not seen, by Mr Wagner, Mr Davie 
writes: ‘No one ever rebuts the charges that are implied by Mr 
Wagner, which Dr Leavis has for so long levelled quite ex- 
plicitly.’ Later, he gives a sample of one of Dr Leavis’s un- 
rebutted charges. ‘Scrutiny,’ he writes (and I assume that 
Scrutiny is Dr Leavis), has described the ‘movement’ of Mr 
Auden and Mr Spender and their associates in the ’thirties as 
‘a gang movement if ever there was one’. 

I am going now to ‘rebut’ this charge, which I have heard 
for the first time in Mr Davie’s quotation. But before doing so, 
it is worth asking —- why does one hesitate before making 
rebuttals? Partly, because one thinks that time should be spent 
in doing the best possible work within one’s circumstances, and 
rebuttals waste time. Partly because one thinks that the lot of 
Dr Leavis is indeed a hard one, and if he is denied the pleasure 
of moral indignation, what is left to him? Partly because it is 
difficult to answer the charge of belonging to a gang without 
seeming to play the game of a gang. Partly also because it is 
extremely difficult to rebut a charge of a general kind which is 
based on no particular examples. 

I may though perhaps be allowed to draw attention to the 
relations between ‘Mr Auden and Mr Spender and their 
associates’. At Oxford, I printed on a hand press the first poems 
of Mr Auden. There were ‘about thirty copies’ of this edition, 
which were distributed by the author to his friends. Not a 
single copy was advertised or sent to a newspaper for review or 
to any prominent person with a view to enlisting his support of 
a movement. 

After he had left Oxford, Mr Auden went to Germany. Then 
he returned to England, but during his English years when he 
was schoolmastering, I was in Germany. Thus we saw very 
little of one another for some years after Oxford. 

Auden has never reviewed (as far as I know) any con- 
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temporary poetry (unless one counts his recent review of David 
Jones in Encounter). In all his writings, apart from the dedica- 
tion of The Orators, the only references to myself I can recall 
are an ironic one in Letters from Iceland, and a sentence quoted 
in the introduction to The Poet’s Tongue. 

As a critic, autobiographer and journalist I have written a 
great deal about Auden. But I have always done so as one 
would write about a person whom one considered the foremost 
poet of his generation, who was also a friend. I have often 
strained our friendship by writing in a spirit of criticism which 
to many people has seemed hostile to him. To give one example, 
when I lectured at the University of Cincinnati there was a 
lady who refused to attend my lectures on the grounds that 
‘she was on Auden’s side’! If I examine my own conscience 
about these matters, I would find myself guilty on the counts of 
meanness and envy towards those who are my friends, but not 
at all of trying to promote their interests in gang warfare. Nor 
have they promoted mine. 

Throughout the whole of the 1930’s a great deal was made of 
the trio Auden, Day Lewis, Spender, to which, after the 
appearance of his poems, the name of MacNeice was added. 
It may therefore be relevant to point out that the first occasion 
on which Auden, Day Lewis and Spender were together at the 
same time and place was in September 1947, at a meeting of 
the International Pen Club in Venice. Yet anyone who thinks 
in terms of gang warfare must surely imagine frequent meetings 
throughout the ’thirties between these three — meetings in 
which they decided on common campaigns of their united 
front. 

Again, I must regretfully admit that I have written very 
little about Day Lewis, and that what I have written is for the 
most part in a carping spirit, as anyone who cares to look up 
the references in The Destructive Element and New Verse will 
ascertain. To dons who consider it a virtue to be venomous and 
self-righteous, these passages should do a good deal to establish 
my reputation for ‘integrity’. To myself, they merely seem ill- 
considered. And I am glad to take the opportunity here to 
apologize to Day Lewis. 

What basis then was there for considering that there was ever 
such a thing as a ‘movement’ of Auden, Spender and their 
associates? Well, we had it in common that we were contem- 
poraries at Oxford (although I never met Day Lewis at 
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Oxford). Day Lewis, MacNeice and I also all had it in common 
that we fell under the spell of Auden. It is also true that to 
ourselves we dramatized the ‘newness’ of the aims we repre- 
sented, and we thought of ourselves as the heirs to the rather 
fallen estate of English poetry. Later, the Spanish Civil War 
provided us with a cause, extraneous to literature, but still 
enlisting our passions and in whose service we were prepared 
even to divert our talents. 

Early in the 1930’s I received a curious letter from Mr 
Michael Roberts, asking me for a contribution to his anthology, 
New Country. In this latter, Mr Roberts mentioned — if I remem- 
ber the metaphor exactly — the ‘creeping fire’ of Mr Geoffrey 
Grigson’s New Verse. This was — I think — the first I had ever 
heard of Mr Roberts and his anthology or of Mr Grigson and 
his magazine, and I can remember disliking the metaphors, 
drawn from warfare, of Mr Roberts’ letter. 

What happened was that three editors - Mr Lehmann with 
New Signatures, Mr Roberts with New Country, and Mr Grigson 
with New Verse — all discovered at the same time that there 
were a number of quite young writers with attitudes and pro- 
ducing work which seemed to have something in common. 
Looking back at New Verse, New Country and New Signatures, I 
think that these perspicacious young editors did an immense 
service to literature in bringing together diverse talents and 
giving them the appearance of a common direction. I wish 
that there were the talents and the editors to do this to-day. 
But to suggest that because some editors might come together 
and make an anthology of the works of young writers living in 
London and the provinces which suddenly made us all sit up 
and realize that there was a new impulse in English literature — 
to suggest that such an editor would be a gang leader seems to 
me an idea worthy only of a donnish Malvolio. 

Now let me turn to the other side of the picture — the pure, 
the disinterested, the virtuous, the self-righteous, who denounce 
the gangs of Mr Auden and Mr Spender and their ‘associates’. 
Any reader of all the numbers of Scrutiny will note that through- 
out the years reviewers in its columns have conducted a cam- 
paign of marked consistency against the Sitwells, Auden, Day 
Lewis, Dylan Thomas, and indeed almost every contemporary 
younger talent — except that of a few Cambridge poets (e.g., 
William Empson and Ronald Bottrall) during the years when 
they appeared to benefit from proximity to the pure radiance 
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of Dr Leavis. Alas, though, even Empson and Bottrall, when 
removed from the fountain-head of unremitting light, soon lost 
their aura and became objects of the same moralizing attacks 
as writers who have been to Oxford. It would be interesting 
to go through the numbers of Scrutiny and make a list of the 
names and achievements and qualities of the reviewers un- 
leashed by the editor on poets like Dame Edith Sitwell and 
Dylan Thomas. To do so would be to instruct oneself in the 
methods of literary gang warfare. 

Early in the 1930’s I received a letter from one of the editorial 
associates inviting me to write criticism in that magazine. To my 
utter astonishment, the writer told me that my literary criticism 
was ‘an oasis in the desert of modern criticism’. To my recollec- 
tion I replied that I thought it the virtue of oases to exist in 
deserts, and that therefore I proposed to continue to make water 
where I was most needed. What shocked me about this unctuous 
invitation was that it came from those who have always written 
about me as though it was a sad sign of the extraordinary 
debasements of all standards in modern life that I should ever 
have been allowed to publish anything at all. 

The reader of Dr F. R. Leavis’s interesting book New Bearings 
in Modern Poetry may think that the way in which Mr Ronald 
Bottrall — at a time when he was an extremely young man — is 
produced as a kind of deus ex machina at the end of this volume 
is a procedure which is open to objection in exactly the same 
way as is any other teacher’s or editor’s production of a very 
young man as ‘leader’ who is going to lead an army to a victory 
over the rest of literature. Apart from this, anyone less over- 
compensated with self-righteousness than Dr Leavis would 
surely have reflected that he was perhaps doing Mr Bottrall a 
very grave disservice by singling him out as the only certificated 
young talent. 

I do not want to be led away by the revulsion I feel at the (to 
me) almost incredible remark of Dr Leavis quoted by Mr 
Davie, without adding that as recently as last summer I re-read 
all Leavis’s criticism, that I find a great deal to admire in it, 
and that I regret the circumstances which have produced this 
letter. The truth surely is that excessive self-righteousness has 
the unfortunate result that the self-righteous have even less 
scruple than that which they attribute to their opponents. And 
unscrupulousness when attacking supposedly unscrupulous 
opponents seems to be an occupational weakness of dons. At 
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present there is a great invasion into journalism and broad- 
casting of dons advertising the fact that they are academics 
who despise broadcasters and journalists. Dr F. R. Leavis, 
among his many very real virtues, will have nothing to do with 
mass media he despises, but all the same the accusations 
quoted in Mr Davie’s article show a journalistic indifference to 
facts which Dr Leavis — like other dons — brings into play when 
he is dealing with living writers and not dead ones. 

Now that I have written this letter I see that it does read like 
an action in a warfare between literary gangs, and thus it 
demonstrates the truth of my argument that to refute charges 
like those quoted by Mr Davie almost inevitably seems to 
justify them. However, Mr Davie’s question — why are there no 
rebuttals? — is a challenge, and I think that there are reasons 
why it should be answered. One very powerful reason is that 
some young people reading about the 1930’s may think that 
they themselves ought to form a movement or gang. The point 
I should like to make to them is that any effort in such a 
direction is a waste of time and energy. If they are a ‘move- 
ment’, other people — critics and editors — will point this out to 
them, and then there will be Dr Leavis (who is always with us) 
to denounce them as a gang. 

Yours, etc., 
STEPHEN SPENDER. 


ENCOUNTER, 
25 PANTON HOUSE, s.W.I. 
June 13. 














SEX SPEAKS OUT 
Dorothy Hopkinson 


In the year 1895 a bombshell, in the form of a book called 
Studien iiber Hysterie, fell in Europe. Even its authors — two 
unknown medical men, Breuer and Freud — were unaware of 
the revolutionary nature of the force they were letting loose, 
or imagined that its repercussions would still be felt to-day 
throughout the whole Western world. 

Writing about the book many years later when he was world- 
famous, Freud said in his Autobiographical Study, 


the theory was unpretentious. . . . It did not seek to estab- 
lish the nature of hysteria but merely to throw light upon the 
origin of its symptoms . . . it laid stress upon the significance 
of the life of the emotions and upon the importance of dis- 
tinguishing between mental acts which are unconscious and 
those which are conscious. 


Thus innocently were laid the foundations of a new 
therapy, which was destined to have a profound and far- 
reaching effect not only on psychiatry, psychology and the 
mental sciences in general, but also on thought and language. 

Much of the secrecy and false modesty surrounding the 
subject of sex was dispersed. It was no longer necessary for 
doctors to perform contortions of ingenious evasiveness in 
discussing ailments with their patients. A completely new 
understanding of the relation between mental and physical 
began to be accepted. Authors welcomed with relief the freedom 
to treat the lives of their characters with a measure of openness 
unknown since the eighteenth century, and with a knowledge 
which had never previously been codified. 

Yet these were only some of the outward signs of what was 
nothing less than a moral revolution. Seventy years ago, 
authors took pains to make clear that their works were ‘suitable 
fireside reading for the family’, ‘would not bring a blush to the 
most modest cheek’ and so on. To-day, the qualities publishers 
most emphatically stress are their authors’ ‘frankness’, ‘out- 
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spokenness’, and all the rest of it. The proud claim to be 
altogether above the concerns of sex would be to-day as 
thoroughly suspect an attitude as to have professed a serious 
interest in it seventy years ago. 

Three books* published in recent months pin-point our own 
particular situation. They differ widely in their approach, but 
each of them has sex as its theme. None of them could have 
been published at all fifty, perhaps even twenty-five, years ago. 

Two of the books, Dr A. Kinsey’s Sexual Behaviour in the 
Human Female and Donald Webster Cory’s The Homosexual 
Outlook, are by Americans, and are investigations into two of 
the most important aspects of sex in the contemporary world. 
The third, Gordon Rattray Taylor’s, is British, and his book 
Sex in History is an attempt to give a picture of the réle sex has 
played historically, the effect it has had on the nature and 
development of men and women through the centuries, and 
of how they in turn have given continually changing meanings 
to the whole idea of sex. 

From all this it might well appear that we live in an enligh- 
tened, balanced and outspoken age — a true age of freedom. 
This is the appearance. Is it also the reality? 

Let us begin with Dr Kinsey. Dr. Kinsey is Professor of 
Zoology at the University of Indiana, and has been on the 
faculty there for thirty-three years. Half an hour spent on the 
opening chapter of his book would have convinced any sincere 
reader that this is a work of serious intention backed by years 
of laborious research. Nonetheless, on its arrival here, the 
book was condemned as pornography by a great part of the 
popular press — not, however, before they had served up to the 
public a lavish helping of the matter they were invited to 
condemn. 

At Doncaster, the book was pounced on by the police and 
brought before a bench of magistrates, who were invited to 
condemn it as obscene. The six magistrates — four men and two 
women - refused to take this view. From America there have 
been reports that Kinsey was likely to find himself in trouble, 
not because his book was ‘obscene’ but because it, or he, or 
both, were considered ‘Un-American’. 

Sex in History, Gordon Rattray Taylor reports, met, not with 

* Sexual Behaviour in the Human Female. Dr. Alfred Kinsey (Saunders. 50s.) ; 


Sex in History. Gordon Rattray Taylor. (Thames & Hudson. 21s.); The 
Homosexual Outlook. Donald Webster Cory. (Peter Nevill. 18s.). 
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prosecution, but with a form of trade censorship not uncommon 
in this country. 

One of the largest firms of booksellers in the country has 
instructed the majority of its branches not to stock the book, 
while a large lending library has advised its branches not to 
obtain the book unless specifically requested by a subscriber 
and in any case not to place it on the open shelves. Other 
booksellers have hesitated to carry more than a few copies 
at a time. Perhaps even more significant is the fact that the 
publishers have received a considerable number of orders by 
post from persons who were reluctant to obtain the book from 
a bookshop in the ordinary way. 


I understand from the publishers of Donald Webster Cory’s 
book The Homosexual Outlook, that they have had difficulty in 
advertising it, as most papers refused to accept advertisements 
and that only The Listener and the British Medical Fournal 
reviewed it, all other papers, including the New Statesman, 
ignoring it. 

It is clear from all this that the battle is far from having been 
won. No matter how ready we moderns may claim to be to 
allow, and in the name of science even to insist, on ‘scientific 
thinking winning out over magical. thinking’, there is at least 
one sphere of life, the sexual, in which both forms of thinking 
exist side by side. 

These repressive and resistance factors which can be placed 
under the heading of ‘magical thinking’ were always fully 
recognized by Freud. Indeed, it was precisely in order to find 
a means of dealing with them in the individual that he formu- 
lated his whole system of therapy. In a beautiful and moving 
phrase he referred to himself as ‘belonging to those who have 
disturbed the sleep of the world’. 

Natural humility, combined with a caution born of painful 
experience, prevented him from claiming that he had done 
anything more than disturb it. At first alone, in the teeth of 
the most bitter and violent opposition, and then with a few 
early followers of whom he said, “They have learned to endure 
a bit of the truth’, Freud fought to produce a real awakening. 

His story of isolation and opposition is very different from 
Dr Kinsey’s. In explaining how he was led to begin his work, 
Dr Kinsey says that, in the course of his teaching, he was 
approached by his biology students with questions concerning 
sexual behaviour. . . . They came to him because they hoped 
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that he as a scientist would ‘provide factual information. . . . 
not biassed by moral, philosophic or social interpretations 
. which they might consider in working out their patterns 
of sexual behaviour ’. 
In attempting to answer some of these questions, Dr Kinsey 
goes on to say 


we drew upon our general understanding of animal biology 
and ... the medical, psychologic and ‘other literatures 
where one might have expected to find the desired data. 
We discovered, however, that scientific understanding of 
human sexual behaviour was more poorly established than 
the understanding of almost any other function of the human 
body. 


Dr Kinsey thus became convinced of the need for a compre- 
hensive survey of sexual behaviour based on interviews with 
many thousands of persons. 

For this project he received not only the staunch and 
generous support of the administration of Indiana University, 
but also that of the National Research Council, an agency of 
the National Academy of Sciences. In addition, he had the 
co-operation of some hundreds of specialists in various fields of 
medicine. 

Such ready co-operation reflects credit on all concerned. 
We feel that Dr Kinsey’s statement in the first chapter of the 
Female Study, “There is an honesty in science’ which can lead 
to ‘a certain acceptance of reality’ is indeed true. Unfortu- 
nately, in the foreword by the National Research Council we 
read this: 


Comparison of Freud and Kinsey is not implied, for the two 
men differed greatly in temperament, professional training 
and experience, and in their objectives; but what should be 
noted is the fact that Freud . . . proposed theories which 
laid the foundation for a task he was not fitted by nature or 
training to carry on. This is the great task of fact-finding 
through careful, patient and long-continued objective 
research which Alfred Kinsey, the laboratory- and field- 
trained biologist, is now engaged in doing. 


A few pages further, we come to this: 


There cannot be sound clinical practice, or sound planning 
of sex laws, until we understand more adequately the mam- 
malian origins of human sexual behaviour, the anatomy and 
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phvsiology of response, the sexual patterns of human cultures 
outside our own, and the factors which shape the behavioural 
patterns of children and adolescent youth. We cannot reach 
ultimate solutions for our problems until legislators and 
public opinion allow the investigator sufficient time to 
discover the bases of those problems. 


This is depressing, and could be frightening. Freud’s scientific 
honesty, natural modesty and acquired caution saved him 
from such flights of fancy. He would have been the last person 
to claim that he had provided, or could provide, mankind with 
‘ultimate solutions’ to its problems. He knew, however, that, 
in extending treatment of them from purely somatic causation 
to include emotional and mental, he had taken us many 
necessary steps nearer to the possibility of a solution being 
reached. 

Are we now, after Freud’s heroic fight, to be returned via 
Kinsey to a belief in exclusively biological causation? 

It is profoundly ironical that Kinsey, in accordance with 
this biological outlook, having reduced the sexual act to an 
activity almost equivalent to that of drinking a cup of tea — 
some like it strong, some like it weak, some with sugar, some 
without, some with lemon, some with milk — should now have 
fallen a victim to those very forces he has so complacently and 
arrogantly dismissed, and to deal with which psycho-analysis 
came into existence. These are the utterly irrational, sometimes 
hysterical and even violent, emotional/mental reactions of the 
unconscious — the unconscious either of the individual or of the 
general public. Let us hope that Dr Kinsey takes any persecu- 
tion which may result from these irrational reactions to his 
well-meant and arduous endeavours with the same fortitude as 
his courageous predecessor. 

Kinsey prides himself on his scientific outlook. But it is his 
lack of psychiatric knowledge and experience, resulting in too 
naive an appreciation of the many factors involved in his 
undertaking — combined with ‘specialist’ complacency — which 
prevents his work from being truly scientific. 

His method is the simple one of asking questions and tabu- 
lating the replies. He makes certain arbitrary allowances for 
error, but has completely failed to realize that the method 
itself may be at fault. The factors of ignorance, repression and 
resistance — which have surrounded sex with so many mysteries 
and taboos - inevitably come between the person questioned 
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and the response. A man or woman may wish and intend to 
speak the truth. But, in the first place, he may very well not 
know the truth about his or her own sexual behaviour, or, if he 
partly knows it, may be utterly unable to declare it. Nor can 
those enormous unknown factors of masculine vanity and 
feminine hypocrisy be reduced to percentages of error. 

What, for example, are we to make of Kinsey’s statement 
that a certain female had masturbated to orgasm one hundred 
times within a single hour? 

Moreover, when it comes to making deductions from his 
material, an entirely new factor of error has come in — through 
the personal interpretations of this material by Dr Kinsey and 
his staff. How far afield they can be led, a single example will 
serve to show. 


Clinicians, including psychoanalysts . . . clinical psycho- 
logists and marriage counsellors, have expended considerable 
effort trying to teach their patients to transfer ‘clitoral re- 
sponses’ into ‘vaginal responses’. Some hundreds of the women 
in our own study and many thousands of the patients of 
certain clinicians have consequently been much disturbed by 
their failure to accomplish this biologic impossibility. 


This biologic impossibility indeed! This is where we women 
must instruct the biologists. Woman is so constructed that 
she is capable of two forms of orgasm. I have heard women 
patients refer to them as their ‘outer orgasm’ and their ‘inner 
orgasm’, and all are unanimous in stating that the inner orgasm 
is more deeply satisfying than the outer. Whether or not, as 
Dr Kinsey suggests ‘the satisfaction obtained from vaginal 
penetration must depend on some mechanism that lies outside 
the vaginal walls themselves’ the fact remains that, whether 
from mechanisms outside or inside, it is within the vaginal 
walls that woman experiences this deeper satisfaction. 

The inordinate appetite of a certain type of woman has its 
roots in the longing to find this deeper satisfaction. The 
clitoral response, though better than nothing, leaves a woman 
incomplete. If she has not had the inner response which 
would enable her to make a comparison, she may well of course 
be unaware of this — and so will confirm Dr Kinsey’s statistical 
fantasies. Her sense of something missing will none the less, be 
with her, coming out as irritability, disappointment with life, 
nervous tension, nagging and rapacity. Hence the expenditure 
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of considerable effort by mental therapists when dealing with 
such cases. 

The sexual unawakenedness of the female in comparison 
with the male is due in part to the negligible development of 
herself in realms other than the maternal and purely feminine. 
As this development and application of her powers proceeds, 
woman is showing an increasing unwillingness to be bound by 
all those limitations from which she has suffered in the past, 
and is, of course, still suffering. 

Very soon, the sexual limitations imposed on her by 
ignorance, custom and man’s exploitation of her in his own 
interests will be thrown off. Less and less will she tolerate these 
continuous attempts, always masculine, to reduce lovemaking 
to the purely physical. 

It is understood that the instinctual part of the human stems 
from animality. But our complexity is the result of our 
attempts to fulfil the demands made on us in the name of the 
family, society, the state, and our own aspirational urge for 
material and moral progress and expansion. 

In this adaptation of ourselves to the demands of progress, 
we have extended sex from the seasonal activity of the animal 
to an all the year round one, on the one hand, and heavily 
restricted it with taboos and a system of repressive laws on the 
other. Side-by-side extension and restriction — both of which 
are outside animal experience — naturally affect and influence 
our human sexual behaviour. 

This may mean little or nothing to the biologist, whose 
job after all is biology and not history, but to ordinary men and 
women, who are suffering in one way or another from its 
effects, it is very real. 

The result of these efforts to become conscious is that the 
cerebral part of man has been developed at the expense of his 
physical and emotional nature. Pre-occupation with his fruits 
has placed him in great danger of losing his roots. It is for this 
reason that a re-incorporation of the biological now has value 
as a balancing corrective. 

Dr. Kinsey, however, goes too far when, in the security of 
his scientific status and exploiting it to the full, he fails to see 
that he represents only one specialized branch of the tree, and 
that only harm can result from his lopping off all the other 
branches and arrogating to himself all the answers. 

It is this progression from primitive simplicity to modern 
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complexity which now. makes the many problems, with which 
man finds himself faced, impossible of solution by any one 
specialized approach, no matter how scientific its grounding. 
Whilst in the interests of reality it is necessary that scientific 
thinking should win out over magical thinking, it is equally 
important that scientific specialization, and the reduction of 
man to a number, to be classified, tabulated and compart- 
mented in the interests of statistics, do not become the new 
magic. This could only result in the cure being more crippling 
than the disease. 

It was inevitable that, with the opening up of the psycho- 
logical frontiers of the human sexual problem via Freud, there 
should be a Kinsey to open up the physiological ones. Just as it 
was also inevitable that those who try to open up these frontiers 
should be persecuted. 

Though Dr Kinsey is not only a conscientious scientist but 
also a man of wide sympathies and broad outlook, actuated 
by a genuine desire to help his fellow creatures, much more is 
required to justify his claim to provide mankind with an 
ultimate solution to a basic problem. 

What Dr Kinsey has done is heavily to over-accent one part 
of man at the expense of his other parts. We therefore still 
await the genius who can help us to a harmonious functioning 
of our being, through a synthesis of all our parts. 

Gordon Rattray Taylor makes it clear from the beginning 
what his approach to his subject Sex in History is to be. 


The treatment of sex as merely a biological urge is sadly 
inadequate. Sex is both more complex and more meta- 
physical. . . . More complex because it can demand strange 
and highly unbiological modes for its fulfilment; not just any 
man or woman, but this man and that woman; not just the 
archetypal act but a specialised stimulus. . . . More meta- 
physical because it can be sublimated into creative activities 
or denatured into aggressive and destructive ones. 


The concentrated common sense of this increases one’s astonish- 
ment that Dr. Kinsey could work for fifteen years, and produce 
two massive volumes, without taking into consideration any 
one of these obvious factors. 

In taking his stand on the psychological, Mr Taylor is fully 
aware of the risks he runs 


since people resent the exposure of their unconscious motives 
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and are apt to relieve their anxiety by attacking the writer 
who has threatened their peace of mind. . . . How still more 
dangerous then is the position of the writer who ventures to 
apply the psychological method to historical material .. . 
he risks the displeasure of the professional historians who have 
decided that no such thing as psychological history is possible. 


This is lamentably true, and emphasizes the weakness of 
specialization. The biologist ignores both psychology and 
history, and the historian, in his interpretation of historical 
figures and events, lacks only too often any psychological 
insight. 

This involves the historian in the invention of mysterious 
influences to account for what he cannot explain. Such a 
mysterious influence is what he calls ‘the spirit of the times’. 
‘It is said, for instance, that the puritans failed to retain power 
in 1660 because the “spirit of the times” was against such 
extreme austerity’. 

An understanding of psychology, Mr. Taylor suggests, 
might enable this vague notion to be reduced to a more precise 
form. Psychology has, in recent years, cast a flood of light on 
how the attitudes of individuals are built up. Our attitudes to 
sexual matters are fundamental to our nature, and highly 
indicative of personality. Just as a man or a woman can be 
understood completely from their attitude to sex, so, Mr. 
Taylor argues, can a civilization or a period in history. 

Through medieval sexuality two strongly contrasted atti- 
tudes — ‘one inhibited, ascetic and sex denying, the other 
spontaneous, indulgent and permissive’ — can be traced; and 
from this the author develops a fascinating theory. The former 
attitude is placed under the heading ‘patrist’ and the second 
under the heading ‘matrist’. (Incidentally this bears no rela- 
tionship to patriarchal and matriarchal ideas.) 

Patrists are those persons who have modelled themselves on 
their father, and matrists those who have modelled themselves 
on a mother-figure. The various changes and contrasts in 
European sexual behaviour can then be systematically 
accounted for in terms of these two identifications. 

For example, the medieval moral system appears to have 
been made by the father identifiers, who have a restrictive 
attitude to sex and depress the status of woman. In contrast 
to this, the pre-Christian Celts were permissive about sex and 
accorded a high status to women. ‘Significantly enough, the 
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first group worshipped a father-deity . . . whilst the second 
worshipped a mother-deity’. 

Particularly illuminating is the table of comparisons on 
page 83, showing that the patrist values chastity more than 
welfare, and the matrist welfare more than chastity. Patrists 
favour plain sombre clothing; matrists delight in rich colourful 
dress. Probably the most stimulating contrast, opening up a 
rich field for research, is that between the. patrist’s deep fear 
of homosexuality and the matrist’s deep fear of incest. 

During the past two thousand years the pendulum is said 
to have swung twice from matrism to patrism and back. 
Where do we stand to-day? If the status of women is a fair 
index of society’s location on the patrist/matrist scale, it is 
argued that ‘though women do not generally receive the same 
rate of pay as men, they have nevertheless obtained a consi- 
derable measure of social and political equality’. By this 
criterion Mr Taylor believes our own age to be noticeably 
matrist. It is certainly the age of the Welfare State. 

The ideal however, is neither patrism nor matrism, but a 
judicious balance between the two — since under extreme 
patrism spontaneity is too strongly repressed, and under 
extreme matrism there may be insufficient discipline. 

The same problem may be stated in a different form — how 
does man come to terms with sex? 


Bottle it up and there will be a catastrophic explosion. 
Free it, and it will dissipate itself uselessly or harmfully. . . . 
The task is to transmute it to a constructive form, for only 
when it is transmuted into forms of social and artistic value 
can civilization survive. 


Finally, 
the test of success is not simply the creative works it produces 
but also the satisfaction we derive in producing them. The 
problem of sexual control is the problem of what we do with 


our creative powers. The society which provides adequate 
outlets will have few sexual problems. 


Mr Taylor’s main theme is, of course, an over-simplifica- 
tion — as any one way of looking at history must be. But he has 
written a witty, wise, scholarly and enlightening book, and I 
would like to see it given to every intelligent young man and 
woman for a twenty-first birthday present, along with that 
proverbial key. In my opinion, however, it was a mistake to 














make such extended use of the language of psychoanalysis, even 
though his argument was one based on psychology. 

How many ordinary readers will really know what is meant 
by ‘the dangerous and powerful forces of the “ id ”,’ or “There 
is Eros, which is love creativity but also lust, and there is 
Thanatos which is hate and destruction but may also become 
the power to control . . . for useful purposes.’ 

For Donald Webster Cory’s book The Homosexual Outlook - 
A Subjective Approach it is claimed on the cover that ‘Except for 
the statistical disclosures of the Kinsey report, this is easily the 
most important . . . book on the subject, and is worthy of a 
place on the shelf beside Kraft Ebbing, Havelock Ellis and 
Freud.’ Let us see how far this claim is justified. . 

Mr Cory tells us in his preface that although he had been 
aware of the homosexual problem since early adolescence, it 
came as a deep shock to him when, as a senior in high school, 
a teacher drew him aside and explained to him that there were 
people called inverts. In the years that followed he struggled 
against his homosexuality but without success. Wishing to have 
a full and complete relationship with a male he came up against 
homosexual promiscuity and inconstancy. ‘Passionate infatua- 
tions that seemed permanent were torn asunder after only a 
short period of time’. 

Disillusioned, he married at the age of twenty-five, after 
determining that he was capable of consummating a marriage, 
a girl he had known from childhood. 

Marriage did not reduce the urge for gratification with men. 
Compelled to solve the problem, he went to a psychoanalyst. 


As the long analysis proceeded [he says] it became apparent 
that he was going to help me overcome my feelings of shame, 
guilt, remorse, rather than the impulses which brought 
forward these feelings. 


After a long, bitter fight, however, he became aware that 


By feeling guilty and remorseful I exonerated myself of all 
responsibility, proving to myself that homosexuality was a 
compulsion carried out against my will . . . this exoneration 
made it possible to continue . . . homosexual life. But the 
price I was paying was severe. 


After many years of successful marriage, with a happy home, 
and children, he relates what it means to be a homosexual. ‘I 
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hope [he says] it will contribute toward ameliorating a deplor- 
able social condition and will give encouragement to those 
who, being homosexual like myself, are seeking answers to the 
many questions they face in life.’ 

In his final chapter, Mr Cory addresses’ himself to an 
imaginary youth bewildered by the realization that he is 
homosexual. Mr Cory says: 


First I urge you turn inward and accept yourself... . 
Once and for all relinquish the thought that in this world or 
in another, you will ever be different. . . . You will not out- 
grow it . . . change on the couch of an analyst. Next year, 
next decade you will be ‘gay’ (apparently the American term 
for homosexuals, heterosexuals being known as ‘straight’) just 
as you are to-day and as you must be until the last breath 
leaves your body. 


The youth must understand the destructive nature and useless- 
ness of the guilt feeling he may harbour for being ‘gay’. 


Always beware lest you have accepted the values imposed 
on you by those who are hostile to your way of life. If you 
carry within you, even to the slightest extent, the feeling that 
you are doing something wrong, then you will succeed only in 
preventing yourself from partaking of the pleasures of your 
actions. — 


To divest himself of these guilt feelings, he must re-evaluate 
his entire way of life. “This involves a realization that your 
impulses have never been anti-social’. 

If blackmailed, probably by a ‘straight’ or a ‘two-way man’, 
‘Do not fall into any traps . . . go to a lawyer or directly to 
the police and explain, in self-righteous words . . . that you 
are a virtuous and law-abiding citizen’. 

Toward the condemning portion of society ‘display a com- 
passion born of deep sympathy. . . . Their condemnation is 
a disease and we cannot help but be sorry for those who are 
ill, although their ailment does great harm to many... . 
“Forgive them” it is written, “for they know not what they 
do’’.’ 

It should be clear, even from these few extracts, that Mr Cory 
has most effectively lost both his sense of guilt and of shame, 
and collected a number of compensatory justifications. Of 
these justifications, we will examine only one. It is crucial, 
and the rest fall into place when this is clarified. ‘ Your 
3 
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impulses’, says Mr Cory to his young pupil, ‘have never been 
anti-social’. 

Now nature has but one purpose — the continuation of the 
race. To achieve this, she spends herself lavishly and uses 
pleasure as a decoy. If we look upon childbirth as pain, and 
parenthood as an acceptance of the results of pleasure/pain, 
we begin to have some insight into the peculiar position of the 
homosexual. (This applies to the female as well as to the male.) 
He has evolved a technique for cheating nature. Hence the 
phrase ‘against nature’, ‘contrary to nature’. 

This capacity to cheat nature is not the prerogative of a 
minority. Bi-sexuality is latent in us all. Probing — deep in some 
cases, less deep in others — reveals homosexual tendencies in 
every man or woman. However, in the interests of the family, 
society and the state, the ‘straight’ majority have accepted the 
repression of these tendencies, in exactly the same way as they 
have accepted the repression of incest. 

And with the acceptance of repression, goes the acceptance 
of burdens — lifelong relationship and the upbringing of 
children. These the ‘gay’ homosexual sloughs off. He now — and 
in this Mr Cory speaks for the great majority of homosexuals 
everywhere — wishes to lay a further burden on the back of the 
heterosexual; to make the world a happy place for homo- 
sexuals to live in. 

If Mr Cory would be a little more objective, and a little less 
subjective, he would see that the inconstancy and promiscuity 
of the homosexual, which he found so disillusioning and which, 
incidentally, led him to the discovery of his own bi-sexuality, 
derives directly from the fact that the homosexual aim is to 
achieve pleasure and avoid responsibility. 

One may and should understand his difficulties, and view 
his activities without any moral reprobation; but sympathy has 
its limits. Mr Cory has made up his mind not to give up his 
pleasure drive; his pupil is urged to abandon every effort to 
change. What "justification has he then for assuming that the 
world will be willing to do what he will not — to alter its 
attitude? 



























WHO WROTE ‘DON LEON’? 
G. Wilson Knight 


In 1866 there was published in London, under the publisher’s 
title ‘Printed for the Booksellers’, a work apparently printed in 
Alengon and bearing on the title-page: 


Don Leon: a poem by the late Lord Byron, and forming 
part of the Private Journal of his lordship, supposed to have 
been entirely destroyed by Thos. Moore. To which is added 
Leon to Annabella, an epistle from Lord Byron to Lady Byron. 


To the second poem is prefixed a statement describing how the 
lines were discovered in a cottage near Pisa. The poems are 
in rhymed couplets and extend to 1,455 and 330 lines respec- 
tively. To the first are added 63 pages of notes ranging from 
obvious pornography to research among the poets of the 
ancient world (though these headings are not mutually 
exclusive). No editor is named, nor is the author, or authors, 
since there are probably more than one, of the notes. In his 
Index Librorum Prohibitorum (London, Privately Printed, 1877), 
‘Pisanus Fraxi’ (i.e. H. S. Ashbee) says that W. Dugdale, 
whom he names as the publisher, showed him the MS., which 
appeared to have been ‘written some years previously’, but 
‘was evidently not the original written by the author’, having 
been copied by some ‘illiterate person’ with many errors 
among the Greek and Latin quotations. He also records that 
he pointed out to Mr Dugdale that Don Leon refers to events 
which happened after Byron’s death. 

The 1866 volume appears, apart from a single letter in 
Notes and Queries asking for information regarding it, to have 
attracted little notice. In his bibliography of Byron, T. J. 
Wise describes it as ‘of course, spurious’. There was a reissue, 
unedited, in 1934, but it was regarded as spurious, sales were 
prohibited, and since then no critical attention seems to have 
been focused on it. 

The first poem, Don Leon, contains: (i) a powerful attack 
on the prevailing laws, which included the death-penalty, 
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against homosexual practices, with attacks on statesmen such 
as Mackintosh, Sidmouth and Peel; (ii) a supposedly auto- 
biographical account of Byron’s youthful anxieties regarding 
his own instincts and the passionate friendships to which they 
led him, together with some vivid descriptions of the East; 
(iii) a large number of references to men of public note in 
connection variously with statesmanship, literature, Byron’s 
own affairs, and homosexuality; and (iv) an intimate descrip- 
tion, supposedly by Byron, of an irregular relation with his 
wife during her pregnancy, leading on to the second poem, 
Leon to Annabella, which tells the story of the marriage break 
and Byron’s gradually formed conviction that knowledge of 
this irregularity must have been drawn from Lady Byron by 
the opposing party, who are regarded as responsible for poison- 
ing her mind with respect to it, and so ruining the marriage. 
These themes we shall notice in turn. 

(i) The attack lies in the great tradition of English satire. 
Here is part of the opening movement: 
And shall the Muse, whilst pen and paper lie 
Upon the table, hear the victim’s cry, 
Nor boldly lay her cauterizing hand 
Upon a wound that cankers half the land? 
No! were the bays that flourish round my head 
Destined to wither when these lines are read; 
Could all the scourges canting priests invent 
To prop their legendary lies, torment 
My soul in death or rack my body here, 
My voice I’d raise insensible to fear. 
When greedy placemen drain a sinking state, 
When virtue starves and villains dine off plate; 
When lords and senators, untouched by shame, 
For schemes of basest fraud can lend their name; 
When elders, charged to guard the pauper’s trust, 
Feast on the funds, and leave the poor a crust; 
When knaves like these escape the hangman’s noose, 
Who e’en to Clogher a pardon would refuse? 
Who would not up and lend a hand to save 
A venial culprit from a felon’s grave? 
Sheer indignation quickens into rhyme, 
And silence now were tantamount to crime. 
I know not in what friendly breast to pour 
My swelling rage, save into thine, dear Moore, 
For thou, methinks, some sympathy will own, 
Since love, no matter in what guise ’tis shown, 
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Must ever find an echo from that lyre 
Which erst hath glowed with old Anacreon’s fire. 
(Don Leon, 19.) 


That sets the stage for a lengthy apologia, with many references 
to great men of ancient, medieval and Renaissance times, 
including Shakespeare, who possessed homosexual tendencies. 

(ii) In my study of Byron* I set down the story of Byron’s 
romantic friendships with Robert Rushton, John Edleston, 
Nicolo Giraud, William Harness, and others (C.V., II, 67-74). 
This had not, as far as I know, been done before. Separate 
instances had been noted by biographers from Moore to 
Quennell, but they had not been allowed to take the stage- 
centre, and there had been no apparent consciousness of the 
sequence as an important and cohering unit; nor perhaps 
could there have been without use of the new biographical 
technique which I was using. My account was composed before 
ever I read Don Leon, which tells the same story with all the 
attendant detail and vivid extensions that might be supposed 
to characterize an autobiographical treatment; and that would 
have been an amazing tour de force for a mid-nineteenth century 
biographer, working on the published sources at that time 
available. Here are some lines introducing John Edleston, 
the Cambridge chorister: 


Oft, when the evening bell to vespers rung, 
When the full choir the solemn anthem sung, 
And lips, o’er which no youthful down had grown, 
Hymned their soft praises to Jehovah’s throne, 
The pathos of the strain would soothe my soul, 
And call me willing from the drunkard’s bowl. 
Who that has heard the chapel’s evening song, 
When peals divine the lengthened note prolong, 
But must have felt religious thoughts arise, 
And speed their way melodious to the skies? 

(Don Leon, 201.) 


Byron’s relations with Edleston and Nicolo Giraud are exactly 
handled. Of this strain in Byron’s emotional life there is more 
evidence than has yet been pointed out, including his alteration 
of a title and the veiling of a designation in Childe Harold (see 
Works, Poetry, ed. E. Hartley Coleridge, I, 18-9, and II, 162-3, 
with notes); and also Augusta’s anxiety on one occasion 


* Lord Byron’s Christian Virtues, (1952) referred to this article as C.V. 
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(to Augusta, September 14th, 1816; Lovelace, Astarte, XI, 268) 
as to his actions on the Continent. All this is scarcely sur- 
prising. Had Byron not shown such a tendency we might, 
having regard to others of comparable powers, have never- 
theless suspected it. 

(iii) The references to contemporaries of Byron are numerous. 
They are names which occur elsewhere in his writings. I 
have checked them with his own authenticated comments, in 
prose or poetry, and the correspondences in judgment and 
tone are correct. 

(iv) The mystery of Byron’s marriage-disaster has never 
been Satisfactorily explained. Whether or not incest had 
occurred earlier, it is known not to have been the immediate 
cause of the separation. Richard Edgcumbe long ago argued 
from internal evidence that Byron’s letter from Venice of 
May 17th, 1819, was not addressed to Augusta at all (Byron: 
The Last Phase, 1909, III, 368-73); Samuel Chew accepts his 
conclusion (Byron in England, 1924, XV, 338-9); but the 
argument does not appear to have been faced, and in Byron: 
a Self-Portrait Peter Quennell’s annotation merely states that 
it ‘has been assumed’ to be addressed to Augusta (II, 451). 
More than incest is involved, since, if Edgcumbe was right, 
why did Augusta pretend to be the addressee? Either way, the 
behaviour of Lady Byron and Augusta after the separation 
has hitherto remained inexplicable. But from the start dark 
hints were thrown out of something worse than incest (Hob- 
house, Recollections of a Long Life, II, xv, 290, 301, 349-52; 
and see Lovelace, Astarte, V, 103); and to this Moore might 
have been referring when he wrote of the uselessness of judging 
by ‘ordinary standards’ the ‘passions untamed’ of such a man 
as Byron (Life, I, 656, or XXV, 298). Beside Walter Scott’s 
reported remark on the destruction of the Memoirs, ‘It was a 
pity, but there was a reason — premat nox alta’ (Astarie, VI, 122), 
we may place certain of the Maniac’s lines in Julian and 
Maddalo, read according to my recently argued and firmly 
substantiated interpretation (C.V., V, 251-3), with the Maniac 
as an aspect of Byron. From this interpretation Julian and 
Maddalo becomes, for the first time, evidence regarding the 
separation. The Maniac speaks, addressing the lady who has 
rejected him: 

That you had never seen me — never heard 
My voice, and more than all had ne’er endured 
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The deep pollution of my loathed embrace — 
That your eyes ne’er had lied love in my face — 
That, like some maniac monk, I had torn out 
The nerves of manhood by their bleeding root 
With mine own quivering fingers, so that ne’er 
Our hearts had for a moment mingled there 
To disunite in horror... 
(Julian and Maddalo, 420.) 


That is addressed by the Maniac to his lady, and may be 
supposed to correspond to ‘that one slip of my poor silly 
tongue’ in Leon to Annabella (264). There has been a ‘deadly 
change in love’ from ‘one vowed deeply’ (527-8), and the 
lady is said to rain ‘plagues of blistering agony’ (453) on him. 
The secret is divulged by Maddalo’s daughter at the poem’s 
conclusion, which reads: 


I urged and questioned still; she told me how 
All happened — but the cold world shall not know. 
(616.) 


The operative word is ‘cold’. Col. Stanhope’s reference to 
Hobhouse’s destroying ‘from motives of high honour’ one of 
Byron’s last and finest works of which he himself refuses ever 
to divulge the nature (C.V., I, 32) may be apposite. In one of 
the best discussions yet advanced on the subject John Drink- 
water suggested that the elusive nature of the riddle behind the 
correspondence of Lady Byron and Augusta ‘so plausibly 
taken to be incest’ might turn out to be ‘a yet more obscure 
secret than is commonly allowed’; he suspects that ‘the circum- 
stances, themselves’, may be ‘out of our reckoning’; and says 
that his own view is, ‘that the conclusive last word of the 
story has yet to be revealed’ (The Pilgrim of Eternity, I, 70-1, 
75-6, 77)- 

Neither Byron’s break with London nor the weight of his 
invectives against British ‘cant’ can be explained in terms of 
ordinary sexual freedom, since he does not appear to have been 
a peculiarly licentious man (C.V., I, 42-3), and his record in 
Regency society was, according to Hobhouse, merely that of 
‘a man of the world’ (Recollections, II, xv, 196). Nevertheless, 
in a less accessible passage listing his great qualities, Hobhouse 
made a reservation regarding his ‘many failings’ (C.V., II, 94). 
That is typical; Moore and others have said the same; but 
no one tells us what they were. 
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Was the cause of all this mystery-mongering less a matter 
of good and evil than one of embarrassment? Even if Byron did 
not write Don Leon, its facts may bear some relation to the 
truth. Do Julian and Maddalo and Don Leon together answer 
to the ‘x’ of our equation, throwing everything into significant 
pattern? Was incest played up by Lady Byron’s party as a 
mask ? 

The instinct in question appears to have been a constituent 
in a number of men of poetic genius, from the ancients down. 
That Don Leon should speak out on the general matter of 
homosexuality more boldly than its predecessors or successors, 
is only what we should expect from Byron or anyone deliber- 
ately aiming at a Byronic effect. But the poem offers no simple 
thesis. The defence is strongly countered by words or phrases 
of traditional condemnation, such as ‘weakness’ (276), ‘in- 
firmities’ (376), ‘infamy’ (392), ‘morbid lust’ (17), ‘depravity 
of mind’ (381), ‘these inclinations rank and strong’ (243). 
This address to Peel is typical: 


A single scratch of thy reforming pen, 
Had from our code erased a peccant lust, 
And left its punishment to men’s disgust. 
(Don Leon, 1334.) 


Such phraseology appears beside the idealism. We have both, 
presented in sharp contrapuntal, or dramatic, opposition: 


Look, how infected with this rank disease 
Were those who held St Peter’s holy keys, 
And pious men to whom the people bowed, 
And kings, who churches to the saints endowed; 
All these were Christians of the highest stamp— 
How many scholars, wasting o’er their lamp, 
How many jurists, versed in legal rules, 
How many poets, honoured in the schools, 
How many captains, famed for deeds of arms, 
Have found their solace in a minion’s arms! 
Nay, e’en our bard, Dame Nature’s darling child, 
Felt the strange impulse, and his hours beguiled 
In penning sonnets to a stripling’s praise, 
Such as would damn a poet now-a-days. 

(Don Leon, 305.) 


‘Rank disease’ holds irony. But it is not all irony. Such phrases 
are variously used. The defence is fully aware of, has taken 
into account, lived through, and surmounted, moral con- 
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demnation and abhorrence. This extraordinary balance and 
control of emotionally charged opposites might well seem in 
itself to constitute evidence for Byron’s authorship. 

But there are difficulties. Though the emotional impulse 
and accent is Byronic, the poetic surface is not exactly his. 
Indeed, I know nothing in rhymed couplets quite like it. 
Pope’s influence is present, and the central cesura of his earlier 
manner occasionally found, as in the fourth of these lines: 


Then tell me not of sex, if to one key 
The chords, when struck, vibrate in harmony. 
No virgin I deflower, nor, lurking, creep, 
With steps adult’rous, on a husband’s sleep. 
I plough no field in other men’s domain; 
And where I delve no seed shall spring again. 
(Don Leon, 247.) 


The general movement at times recalls the swing and 
impetus of the later Pope, but is perhaps. nearer Byron’s 
English Bards and Scotch Reviewers or The Age of Bronze, though 
the poetry shows a more rounded solidity of phrase, or rather 
of word, and in general a weightier impact, than those. There 
is, too, a dark anger beyond anything in Byron’s poetry else- 
where, except, significantly, for his Sketch; but this would be 
understandable, since his deepest personal instincts would 
have been engaged, as in the terrible letter on Sir Samuel 
Romilly discussed in my Byron’s Dramatic Prose (University of 
Nottingham Press, 1954). Such are the emotions which give 
us this couplet on, presumably, since he is mentioned else- 
where, Lady Byron’s other legal adviser, Dr Lushington: 

Behold yon reptile with his squinting eyes: 

Him shall my curses follow till he dies . . . 

(Don Leon, 1042.) 


If such lines are not Byron’s, who in the nineteenth century 
could have written them? It is as though they combined the 
fire of Byron’s poetry with the verbal weight of his prose; 
certainly the impact of a total personality is behind them. 

Yet, again, there are qualities that are not Byronic. In 
Byron’s couplets words do not so assert themselves as integral, 
weighted, units. Besides, words are used, and repeated, that 
do not belong to Byron’s work, as we know it, and there is no 
Byronic parallel to the masterly punning of the obscene pas- 
sages. Moreover, as ‘Pisanus Fraxi’ observed, incidents appear 
s* 
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to be-mentioned which occurred after Byron’s death. Analysis 
suggests that the date-limit lies somewhere about the year 
1833. The incidents are of three sorts: (i) certain references 
to Peel regarding matters of legislation; (ii) correct forecasts 
of trouble to come in respect of homosexuality to people of 
note living in Byron’s day; and (iii) a warning to Moore, as 
from Byron, not to burn these confessions, which appears to 
presuppose a knowledge of what actually happened to the 
Memoirs after Byron’s death. That these are additions is 
theoretically possible, but there is no variation whatsoever in 
style. 

That some charlatan later in the century could have shown 
so brilliant an insight into Byron’s story and steered his course 
among a number of themes and persons without a slip in 
reference, opinion, and emotion, is, as we have already sug- 
gested, most unlikely. Nor can Byron be the author of, at 
least, the first poem, as it stands, though Leon to Annabella 
contains no late references. We are left with only one possi- 
bility: a contemporary and intimate of Byron, who lived 
beyond the year 1833, and whose mastery of language and 
general outlook were of a kind that could have written the 
poems. 

Such a candidate, however, is not so easy to hit on. Scott, 
Moore, and Crabbe must, for obvious reasons, be rejected. 
It was not until George Colman the dramatist, who died in 
1836, was suggested as a possible candidate, that light began 
to dawn. Colman was one of those whom Byron urged in 
English Bards and Scotch Reviewers to ‘awake’ and chastise the 
age as it deserved. Afterwards, the two became friendly. 
Byron spent convivial evenings with him and Sheridan. In his 
Detached Thoughts (107) he wrote that ‘Sheridan was a Grenadier 
Company of Life Guards, but Colman a whole regiment — of 
light Infantry, to be sure, but still a regiment’. Knowing Byron’s 
admiration of Sheridan, we can call that high praise. It would 
seem that Don Juan owes something to Colman’s light verse. 
Here is the opening of The Knight and the Friar: 


In our Fifth Harry’s reign, when ’twas the fashion 
To thump the French, poor creatures! to excess — 
Tho’ Britons, now-a-days, show more compassion, 
And thump them, certainly, a great deal less — 
In Harry’s reign, when flush’d Lancastrian roses 
Of York’s pale blossoms had usurp’d the right; 
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As wine drives Nature out of drunkards’ noses, 
Till red, triumphantly, eclipses white; — 
In Harry’s reign — but let me to my song, 
Or good King Harry’s reign may seem too long. 
(Broad Grins, 1807; p. 40.) 


Colman’s verbal resource is remarkable, and his more bitter 
satiric thrusts, levelled against pomposity and pride, draw 
close to Don Leon. He is, after all, best known for his study of 
pedantic pomposity in Dr Pangloss in The Heir-at-Law. In 
his Two Parsons, or the Tale of a Shirt (Poetical Vagaries, 1812) 
he writes of Bow Street officers and 


Those infinitely grander Drudges, 
The big-wigg’d circuiteering Judges 
(p. 116.) 
and 


The Vice-Suppressing, starch’d Society — 
That tribe of self-erected Prigs — whose leaven 
Consists in buckramizing souls for Heaven; 
Those stiff-rump’d Buzzards, who evince the vigour 
Of Christian virtue by Unchristian rigour; 
Those Quacks and Quixotes, who, in coalition, 
Compose the Canters’ secret Inquisition; 
Dolts, in our tolerating Constitution, 
Who turn Morality to Persecution, 
And, through their precious pates’ fanatick twists, 
Are part Informers, Spies, and Methodists. 

(p. 116.) 


Though this is earlier work. and comes from a light poem, 
there is nevertheless something of the same punch and pung- 
ency, the same easy use of well-loaded single words, the same 
bitterness, the same moral valuation, as in Don Leon. 

A cursory glance through his pages shows a number of 
parallels in vocabulary and thought. With ‘the Key-keeper of 
Chandos Street’ occurring in Two Parsons (Poetical Vagaries, 
116) compare the references to ‘the Key’ at Don Leon, 877, 
and the note on it as a brothel in Chandos Street. The word 
‘urchin’ is used in relation to ‘Hymen’ and amorous ‘play’ in 
The Knight and the Friar (Broad Grins, 48); and we have ‘Hymen’ 
and ‘the playful urchin’ (i.e. sexual organ) together in Leon to 
Annabella (280-90). With ‘He bit him in the part where 
honour’s placed’ in Low Ambition (Poetical Vagaries, 31), compare 
the similar connotations in Don Leon of ‘Where honour, sensi- 














tive, a shelter seeks’ (1439) and ‘Health, ease, and honour 
centre in that spot’ (1445). In‘ A Reckoning with Time’ in 
Low Ambition we have: 

Grains of the grammar, which the flails 

Of Pedants thresh upon our tails, 

(Poetical Vagaries, p. 17.) 
corresponding to ‘Boys, tickled by the tail, in wisdom grow’ 
in Don Leon (1415). We have an association of Bashaws and 
tails in The Lady of the Wreck (Poetical Vagaries, 95), the play 
Blue-Beard (1, i; II, v), and Don Leon (1416).* In both Don 
Leon (844-5) and the play John Bull (II, ii), we find a carriage 
in St. James’s Street associated with the life of a kept mistress. 
Some of the notes to Colman’s poetry recall the notes to Don 
Leon. 

The plays themselves, superficially so different from Don 
Leon, are nevertheless basically akin. Don Leon contains passages 
of remarkable punning, and Colman and his plays were noted 
for puns: Jeremy F. Bagster-Collins in George Colman the 
Younger (New York, 1946; I, 34) says that they were for him 
‘a life-long devotion, both on and off the stage’. The oriental 
settings and ceremonies of such plays as Blue-Beard, The 
Mountaineers, The Africans and The Law of Java would have 
given Colman the equipment for the oriental descriptions of 
Don Leon. As for his serious themes, these show a general 
satire against selfish nobility, the heartless rich, a business 
society where every one tries to ruin every one else (John Bull, 
II, i), tyranny of any kind, brutal justice, humbug of all sorts, 
with an especial horror of executions, the slave-trade, and 
imperialism in general. All this suits the author of Don Leon: 

Now turn your eyes athwart the Speaker’s chair: 

A pious orator is seated there. 

In vain the negro’s cause he nightly pleads; 

Tells how the gangrened back with lashes bleeds. . . 
(Don Leon, 978.) 


The plays show regularly a firm support of the lowly, simple 
country-folk, and savages, and all in whom the vices of civiliza- 
tion and sophistication are not present. Love is central, 
suffering or succeeding in relation to these themes and values; 
though it is, of course, love of a conventional kind. We can 


* Two, or three, horses’ tails were carried before these Turkish dignitaries 
as a sign of honour. 
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say that a central emphasis falls on emotional integrity, 
expanding to generosity and gratitude as natural powers; and 
on the other side, there is horror at false friends, money-greed, 
ingratitude, and time-servers. Colman’s serious work is to this 
extent Byronic, and also on the exact wave-length of Timon 
of Athens, his embittered recluse Orzinga in The Law of Fava 
being a far from unsatisfying replica of Shakespeare’s hero. 
The spectacular scene of the forbidden blue room in Blue- 
Beard might be regarded as a psychological symbolism relevant 
to our discussion; but, apart from any such interpretation, it 
will be clear that the mind-structure and emotional sympathies 
of the dramatist are close to those of the author of Don Leon. 
It may be significant that the persons who represent Colman’s 
considered wisdom in two of his most important works, Stead- 
fast in The Heir-at-Law and Peregrine in John Bull, are old 
bachelors. 

But what, then, was Colman’s purpose? Clearly, he cannot 
have expected Byron’s authorship of Don Leon to be accepted; 
but he is equally clearly claiming to tell the truth of Byron’s 
life. He might well have been, as, no doubt, were many 
others of Byron’s friends, in a position to know the truth; 
Julian and Maddalo appears, as we have seen, to tell, or rather 
hint, the same facts; and we may suppose him, with all the 
abhorrence of hypocrisy so evident in his work, to have been 
deeply shocked by the burning of Byron’s Memoirs. Moore is 
ironically warned: 


And, nor for filthy lucre, nor to dine 
At Holland House, erase one single line. 
(Don Leon, 51.) 


The poet fears 


Lest, under false pretences, thou should’st turn 
A faithless friend, and these confessions burn. 
(Don Leon, 1273.) 


That is being written by one who had known the Memoirs 
burned, and who, as have others, blamed Moore for allowing 
it. Moore’s Life of Byron had appeared in 1830, with the 
assertion that the Memoirs cast no light on the separation. 
Was the author of Don Leon revealing the truth? 

Whether he was working from his reminiscences of Byron’s 
talk, or from letters or poems of Byron now lost, must remain 
uncertain. He diverges from Moore on the matter of Nicolo 











Giraud’s parentage, and it would be interesting to know who is 
right. Certainly Don Leon must henceforth be faced as evidence. 
It is unlikely that a friend of Byron’s, a kindred spirit whose 
sincerity rings in every couplet, was deliberately lying. The 
poems are honest. Had he wished them to be accepted as 
Byron’s he would have avoided errors in date: the very first 
line of Don Leon is given a note, which seems to be the poet’s, 
deliberately, and half-humorously, pointing to a discrepancy. 
What we have is really an imaginative reconstruction not 
unlike Shelley’s Julian and Maddalo, only far more dramatically 
convincing, Byron’s very accent being again and again cap- 
tured with amazing skill. Nor is the author only out to interpret 
Byron’s story; he is also using that story as a basis for a general 
challenge. 

And the challenge is one of considerable power. On a 
literary judgment alone, I know nothing of the sort of so 
sustained a mastery outside Pope; throughout it is, as Byron 
said of Pope’s, ‘poetry without fault’. Handling in deadly 
earnest substances, both risqué and satiric, which can be felt 
behind the themes of Colman’s humorous pieces, Don Leon 
blends indecency of reference with moral valuations of the 
noblest kind. Its refusal to pass by the injustice which ‘hangs 
the pennyless and spares the lord’ (929) is in direct line with 
both Colman’s satiric outlook and Byron’s horror of legal 
cruelty (C.V., IV, 200-2; and see V, 232, quoting Lady 
Blessington); the psychology, especially certain advice to 
parents, is profound; even the vigorous punning of the obscene 
passages, in the manner of Petruchio’s wooing of Katharine 
(The Taming of the Shrew, I1, i, 196-217), marks no relaxation 
of high seriousness. Don Leon ranks among the great satires of 
our literature, and its plea for those who, in every age, are 
driven to suicide by fear of society deserves respect: 


Britons! and will no penalty suffice, 
Except the gibbet for a lecher’s vice? 
To lose his country, to behold the chain 
That linked his best affections snapt in twain, 
To find no refuge for his stricken head, 
Where’er he goes to know his shame is spread, 
And is not this enough, without he’s cast 

By judge and jury? Fiends would cry ‘Avast!’ 
Blot out the crimson leaf! the glaive forbear! 
Count o’er the wretched victims of despair, 
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WHO WROTE ‘DON LEON’ ? 


The panic flight, the suicidal beam, 
The knife, the bullet, do they trifles seem? 
Thirst ye for blood? and will no punishment 
But what old Bailey metes, your hearts content? 
(Don Leon, 988.) 


The attack is mainly against England, reminding us that ‘that 
little spot which constitutes our isle’ is not ‘the world’ (1377). 
Again: 

God of the universe, whose laws shall last, 

When Lords and Commons to their graves have past, 

Are good and evil just as man opines, 

And kens he thy inscrutable designs? 

(Don Leon, 1391.) 


As in Pope’s Essay on Man, we are reminded how one nation’s 
heresy is another’s creed. 

It has not been possible to indicate the extent of the evidence 
supporting the view that Don Leon is the work of someone 
intimately acquainted with, and attuned to, Byron’s life and 
opinions; nor the arguments against his authorship of the 
poem, as we have it; nor those which support that of Colman. 
Whatever be the truth, the poetry exists and challenges 
attention; it may be bold, but it is honest ; and we, today, 
can surely appreciate its worth. There is, indeed, no satiric 
work in English of greater force: 

My fears were just! Infatuated maid 
And have their arts your innocence betrayed ? 
How couldst thou go, opinions vile to beg, 
And hang thy conscience on a lawyer’s peg — 
Some lisping fool, with empty dictums big, 
Proud of his LL.D. and periwig. 
His mind was not the crucible to try 
The deep arcana of love’s alchemy . . . 
(Leon to Annabella, 239.) 


We are reminded of those ‘big-wigged circuiteering judges’ 
in our passage from Two Parsons and of the absurd and pompous 
Dr Pangloss in The Heir-at-Law, Colman’s most famous single 
creation, who regularly introduces himself as ‘LL.D., A double 
S’ (for Artium Soctetatis Socius). 

The Don Leon poems are disturbing; some might call them 
dangerous; but they are great. Their poetry is all solid bronze, 
and their valuations just. In Don Leon a new planet swims into 
our ken. 














A WARSAW QUARTET 
David Penderyn 


I arrived in Warsaw a few days before Easter in 1947 and it 
was on Easter Sunday that a mutual acquaintance took me to 
Dr K.’s flat. Thereafter I was to meet Dr K. regularly for 
nearly two years, and as often as not his friend Dr M. was also 
present. These two doctors indeed became my closest Polish 
friends. When the time came for me to leave Poland I think 
the keenest regret which my wife and I felt was at saying good- 
bye to them, and, equally, their wives, two women as utterly 
unlike each other as were their husbands: these two pairs of 
contrasting personalities combined on occasion to form a 
perceptible unity which taught us to understand much in the 
Polish character and in the post-war situation of Poland’s 
professional classes. For some time after our departure my 
wife and I looked forward vaguely to some future reunion 
with this strange quartet, until the news finally filtered through 
to us that the gale of the world had blown our hope away. 
All four were intensely living creatures and utterly fearless; 
three of them certainly, if not also Madame M., who was 
Polish only by adoption, were more than a little mad: I must 
try and describe something of them and their surroundings 
as we knew them. 


* * * * 


Dr K. had been uniquely lucky among his medical colleagues 
because the large modern building which accommodated not 
only the clinic of which he was the head, but also his private 
residence, incredibly survived the war, in need only of ‘cos- 
metic attention’. This term was the current house-agent’s 
jargon for that degree of repair which hardly went beyond the 
installation of new windows and roof and the removal of 
hidden arms and explosives from the cellarage. Speculators in 
real estate sardonically extended the application of the term 
as far as the rehabilitation of any building that had four walls 
standing; but Dr K.’s clinic, and more particularly his duplex 
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apartment, with its interior so unexpectedly reminiscent of a 
rather badly run Kensington junk-shop, was indeed a genuine 
1939 survival, a veritable museum piece in post-war Warsaw. 
It was obvious at once that its contents and arrangement, 
with one notable exception, reflected not the antiseptic 
principles of the doctor but the flibbertigibbet spirit, itself not 
without its strain of heroism, of Madame K. Heroic indeed; 
for it was surrounded by this accumulation of dubious antique 
and bewildering bric-a-brac that she had broken the force of 
wave upon wave of German investigators and marauding requi- 
sition officers; and their Russian counterparts had in turn been 
equally baffled by the genius of Madame K., who had only 
to speak one sentence in what certainly sounded to the hearer 
like his own language, whether German or Russian (and half 
a dozen other European languages were in reserve if the need 
for them should ever arise in similar circumstances) for him to 
be seized with a mental confusion amounting to complete 
paralysis of the will; and immediate retreat was the only 
course if even the vestiges of sanity were to be retained. No 
uninvited foreigner had ever penetrated beyond the dim 
vestibule: it was to be left to Madame K.’s own countrymen 
to destroy what lay behind. 


* * * * 


Madame K. and I talked politics endlessly. K. would stand, 
his face expressionless, one hand in the air with fore-finger and 
thumb together as if poising a dart for flight, and pontificate 
as befitted a physician strongly tipped for a Nobel Prize, until 
the absurdity of his own pompousness overcame him and he 
shook with uncontrollable giggles. Then the dry clatter of 
M.’s ominous gossip would break out from his little child’s 
skull of a face and his skeletal, surgeon’s fingers flickeringly 
lit the next of his endless cigarettes. In the background Madame 
K.’s atrocious French shrilled the ravaged glories of her 
paternal grande propriété a la campagne. Madame M. usually sat 
in silence resembling the French judge whose daughter she 
was, even to the shape of a black hat which she invariably 
wore; her eyes never left her husband but her mind was on the 
Loire — all her inner reserves were needed to replenish the 
exhausted nerves of her ‘boy’, who had in all probability 
performed three major operations during the day. (Dr M. took 
no food or drink on working days. Frequently I would en- 
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counter him, however, immediately on his return from the 
hospital in what, until I learnt to know him better, I took to 
be advanced and high-spirited intoxication. It alarmed me a 
little then to watch him drink off rapidly half a bottle of 
strong vodka. But under its influence he became calm and 
relaxed, the wit and high spirits delightfully remaining as he 
then more leisurely disposed of the remains of the decanter 
and was finally prepared in the early hours of the next morning 
for a good meal of cold meat, eggs and cheese.) 

Madame M.’s predicament was simple and completely 
insoluble. Utterly devoted to the husband of her childless 
marriage, she had, beyond his welfare, only one interest at 
heart, to return to France. At the time of which I speak she 
had at least an even chance of obtaining an exit permit for 
herself alone. Had she applied for permission to accompany 
her husband when, as he was still able to do from time to time, 
he travelled to the West for a medical congress, she would 
certainly have been refused, and his permit would probably 
have been withheld also. What was beyond all possible doubt 
was that if she had gone to France alone she would never have 
been allowed to return to Poland, nor would her husband ever 
again be allowed to leave it. 

The one totally incongruous article in Madame K.’s treasury 
of junk was, characteristically, an enormous refrigerator 
which dominated the dining-room (itself of considerable size), 
and was quite the largest I have ever seen outside a butcher’s 
shop. Dr K. would explain, a little laboriously as if he were 
not altogether convinced himself, that he was obliged to keep 
this piece of clinical equipment under his absolutely personal 
supervision, on account of the priceless value of the sera and 
cultures which it contained and the temperature of which 
must constantly be checked day and night. During his absence 
Madame K.., being herself a qualified chemist and physician 
(a sensational piece of news to those who had not previously 
been accorded this quaint revelation), was able to maintain 
the routine. What was more important, however, to their 
guests was that by a fortunate coincidence the temperature 
best suited to the sera, etc., was exactly that at which vodka 
was best served, and the vast receptacle did indeed contain 
Dr K.’s splendid variety of vodkas of every strength and 
flavour. Like all self-respecting Poles he blended his own, 
adding fruit juices, vermouth or spices to spirits of varying 
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alcoholic strength, so that in the course of an evening many 
different concoctions could be produced to match the mood of 
the company or an individual’s taste. As it happened, Dr K. 
drank sparingly himself, for his own exhilaration rose auto- 
matically with that of his guests. His personal taste was 
curious — indeed I have never known anyone who shared it - 
neat Angostura Bitters, of which he would drink several 
liqueur-glassfuls and then proceed to develop his political 
theories with soaring fantasy and merriment. 


* * * * 


It was soon apparent to anyone who talked with either of the 
two doctors at any length that both felt a compulsive obligation 
to establish a definable attitude towards the Bierut régime in 
Poland, and it was equally clear that such an attitude would 
have to fulfil conditions of realism on the one hand and 
conscience on the other which were almost certainly irre- 
concilable. Neither had ever engaged actively in politics, 
and it might therefore seem to someone familiar only with the 
intellectual climate of the Western democracies that, in their 
profession as doctors in a war-stricken country, the taking up 
of an exact political attitude for mere conscience’s sake was 
either unnecessary or could at least be indefinitely postponed. 
They were unwilling to look at their situation from such a 
standpoint. 

On the contrary it was their very profession which obliged 
them to regard their country as.a sick patient, and this obliga- 
tion involved diagnosing the sickness exactly and prescribing 
the correct treatment. Another manifestation of the more than 
slightly megalomaniac pretentiousness which is as familiar to 
us in Polish history as summer lightning over the Polish plain? 
Perhaps; but whether maniac or moral the compulsion was 
there, and the two surrendered to it in ways which were 
consistent with the two branches of the profession to which 
they belonged. 

K. was a physician specializing in dermatology, which in 
European medicine, unlike British, includes the treatment of 
what he always referred to with fine delicacy as ‘the social 
diseases’. K.’s home was in the chemical and biological 
laboratories and the main instrument of his calling was the 
hypodermic syringe. When I come to think of it, it was prob- 
ably not a dart (how could it be?) but a syringe which he 
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held poised in the air when he pontificated. M., on the other 
hand, was a neuro-surgeon and his instrument was the knife. 
For this reason M. found it harder to make a diagnosis than, 
diagnosis once made, to prescribe the operative treatment. 
For K. diagnosis was comparatively simple, but while, given 
means and opportunity, the cure of an individual was also 
comparatively simple, the far more difficult, and more impor- 
tant, problem was to prescribe treatment for the social disease 
of which the individual was but one victim. 

At the time M. had been carrying out in a number of mental 
cases the operation known as pre-frontal leucotomy. Leucotomy, 
he explained, means the cutting of the white conducting 
fibres of the brain. The fibres dealt with in this operation form 
a band known as the fronto-thalamic tract, which connects 
the forward area of the frontal lobe of the brain with the 
thalamus. The former, we must suppose, is connected with 
thought (although its precise functions are obscure), the latter 
is concerned with feeling and emotion. Now when the fronto- 
thalamic fibres have been cut a portion of the thalamus called 
the nucleus medialis dorsalis atrophies. The purpose of the 
operation is, therefore, to relieve mental tension and take the 
sting out of experience. If emotional tension is lessened by 
leucotomy, the patient, while retaining his ideas of ill-health, 
his obsessions about dirt or infection, his hallucinations or 
delusions, all of which are symptoms of the mental disease 
from which he had been suffering, nevertheless ceases to care 
about them: he is thus freed from their overwhelming power 
and can take up at least some everyday activities. If all goes 
well he should then lose his remaining symptoms and go on to 
recovery. It is easy to see how a man like M. would apply his 
surgical experience to what he could grasp of Poland’s, even 
Europe’s, political troubles and conclude that the only and in- 
evitable remedy was the application of force at the nerve 
centres. 

Dr K. was, I think, something of a prig, constantly jostling 
places with the buffoon in him, but he was undoubtedly the 
more profoundly idealistic of the two men, and the cut-and- 
dried methods of the operating theatre were not his. He 
preferred to think that it was not the application of force 
but its removal that would alone enable Europe to solve her 
problems, or, more exactly, establish conditions in which a 
search for a solution would be possible. Unlike his colleague 
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he would speak occasionally of the necessity for some com- 
promise with the régime. It is significant that he was person- 
ally acquainted with several members of the government, at 
least one of whom had been his patient. M. on one occasion 
exclaimed almost angrily ‘I know one of the government is 
your patient. All of them ought to be mine’. It is possible that 
he enjoyed, or thought he enjoyed, some measure of protection 
by virtue of this association, but I think the fact was, more 
simply, that he could not believe that even a Polish Communist 
was not first and foremost a Pole. He reminded me once most 
forcibly that on the vital issue of the ‘recovered’, or western, 
territories the Bierut régime had the entire nation behind it. 
K.’s pale, prominent blue eyes glittered as he added, ‘Perhaps 
even Bierut himself dreams of recovering the eastern terri- 
tories!’ 
~ . - * 


From the viewpoint of personal sentiment the loss of Poland’s 
eastern territories meant much more to the K.’s than the 
post-war gains in the west. It was in the eastern provinces 
that had been situated, perhaps somewhat enlarged by distance, 
Madame K.’s father’s grande propriété, and it was in Lwow 
that he had practised before coming to Warsaw. On the last 
occasion that we visited them a special treat had been prepared 
for us: in a little darkened room off the dining-room we were 
entertained with a showing of coloured slides of Lwow, among 
which were many personal photographs of the K.’s and their 
friends. Photographically they were neither more nor less 
interesting than such things usually are; far the most memorable 
feature of the occasion was the behaviour of our host and 
hostess. Their own delight was uninhibited and noisy as if 
they had been showing snapshots of their last summer holidays. 
Shouts of laughter greeted a photograph of Madame K. 
looking coquettish in a picture hat: shrill arguments broke 
out about the identity of figures in a University group: hair- 
raising anecdotes were told of the war-time experiences of an 
elderly couple seen sitting in deck-chairs on a lawn in front of 
a white wistaria-covered house with pink and purple petunias 
in the window-boxes. A point struck me suddenly, after Dr K. 
had mentioned the subsequent fate or present whereabouts of 
several of his colleagues photographed at a garden-party - 
some dead, some vanished without trace, some now in Western 
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Europe or America: I realized that never, even at their most 
dispirited, had either K. or M. mentioned, or apparently 
entertained the possibility, that they could have, or should 
have, made their way to the West when the going was good. 

Later that evening, after the vodka had flowed freely (for 
the hundredth time we had heard Dr K. greet the first glass, 
by its derivation from woda, as ‘water’s little sister’) speculation 
about the future replaced reminiscences of the past: the mood 
was again hilarious as Dr K. at his most pontifical delivered a 
political testament. He had at last evolved the only logical 
solution to Europe’s troubles and it was a simple one. The 
Western Powers must immediately surrender all their European 
possessions to the Russians without resistance or delay. This 
must inevitably precipitate a war between Russia and the 
U SA, which in the nature of the case would be fought in the 
East. Two outcomes only were possible: if America were 
victorious, then European civilization was clearly saved. If, on 
the other hand, Russia were victorious, then she would have 
no alternative but to evacuate Europe in order to occupy 
America, and again we were saved. ‘Voila, mes amis’. 

I have often wondered whether this little after-dinner 
fantasy did not indicate parabolically that K. too had now 
concluded that no compromise with the régime was possible. 


* * * *” 


In the circuitous way that communications travel nowadays, 
we received the news in Budapest, via Belgrade. 

Dr K. was in the little room where we had seen the photo- 
graphs of Lwow when the officers of the Security Police paid 
their call. As on many similar occasions it was Madame K. 
who intercepted them in the hall, but the tactics which had 
defeated Germans and Russians were unavailing against her 
fellow-countrymen. Dr K. must have come into the’ dining- 
room to listen to the conversation, for it was there that the 
men found him. Did he carry the deadly capsule on him, or 
was it that he had just sufficient time to reach his magnificent 
refrigerator ? 
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BOOK NOTES 


THE WORLD IN THE EVENING. By Christopher Isherwood. 
(Methuen. 12s. 6d.) 


This is virtually the first novel Mr Isherwood has written for fifteen 
years. It will be remembered that Prater Violet, though published in 
1945, bore all the marks of some years’ residence in a drawer — a 
bottom drawer — before being hauled out, dusted down, wound up 
and sent to the printer. The true predecessor of The World in the 
Evening, then, is Goodbye to Berlin. That great book attained a level 
difficult enough to sustain even under ideal conditions, and when, 
in addition to the long interval, there are the barriers of voluntary 
exile and certain ‘mystical’ capers to be considered, it will not 
surprise most people who know and admire their Isherwood that 
The World in the Evening is a bit of a let-down. Nor will the kind of 
let-down seem strikingly unexpected, though I might perhaps restore 
a measure of calm at once by saying that we are let off Yoga; it (or 
he) hardly comes in at all. The size, or depth, of the let-down, 
however, may disconcert the more sanguine. 

The best way to read this book, accordingly, would be to pretend 
it is by a new American writer who happens to share names with an 
English back-number of the ’thirties. It is thickly studded with 
American stylistics, more thickly, one can’t help feeling, than any 
book by a native American. With something of the delight+in 
pastiche familiar to readers of Lions and Shadows, Mr Isherwood 
works in out the window, overly, home (for house), gotten (rather passé, 
surely?) and the rest, and always puts maybe and never perhaps. The 
first few chapters, and parts of the others, echo the manner and 
moral attitudes of the more disagreeable and elementary American 
writers about Hollywood: Nathanael West, the Scott Fitzgerald of 
The Last Tycoon, and Mr Raymond Chandler. Sometimes we sink 
a little further, and get Mr Conrad Aiken reworked by the authoress 
of Claudia : 

Stop it. 

Stop talking to her. Stop thinking about her. You only give her 
power. You’re making her stronger and stronger. 

What’s the matter with you, for Christ’s sake? No wonder she 
despises you. You make me sick. 

Come on, relax. Unclench your fists. Lean back in your seat. 

Breathe in deeply. Breathe out. 

That’s better. 
Let’s see if you can’t forget all about her for a whole minute. 
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— or this, which I shouldn’t like to allot to anyone: 


“You know, Stephen, there is only one true reason why two 
people will make a divorce. That they do not love each other. 
*You’re a wise girl, Gerda.’ 


In the middle of the book some of the characters wander comfort- 
ably round Europe while the author discourses on the personality 
of places in a vein made familiar by previous authors’ discourses on 
this topic, and, although it would be unfair to call this an American 
province, one is aware how similarly, or possibly how much better, 
this kind of thing is done by Mr Gore Vidal. From one point of view, 
this is a perfectly acceptable second-grade American novel, tops for 
readability, okay on human-interest-quotient, a bit paunchy in 
regard to conflict and selling short on humour; general rating 
Fairly Good Entertainment. It was more than a flight of fancy which 
made the author, in Goodbye to Berlin, see himself ‘ten years hence, in 
flannels and black and white shoes, gone heavier round the jowl 
and a bit glassy, pouring out a drink in the lounge of a Californian 
hotel’. 

There is another approach, derived from admitting that Mr 
Isherwood is an ex-British novelist. We see at once the depth of the 
let-down when we examine Stephen Monk, the hero-narrator, with 
whose two marriages and one homosexual love-affair the story 
largely deals. Monk has none of the warmth, self-deprecation, pity 
or irony which won sympathy and affection for Issyvoo and Brad- 
shaw and glossed over their shadiness and habitual suppressio veri. 
He is a sentimental hysteric (very imperfectly glimpsed as such by 
the author), a man who inflicts revolting emotional cruelties on 
those who love him and then bursts out into blubbery pleadings to 
start again. From what pinnacle, incidentally, does he despise 
Hollywood? This child-figure’s first wife is a mother-figure, twelve 
years older than he, a novelist given to long ponderous orations 
about her euore interlarded with long ponderous whimsicalities: 


Do you know, darling, one of my childhood dreams was actually 
to live on an elephant? I wanted to have a howdah that was really 
a tiny house, all made of ivory and diamonds, with very rich crimson 
and gold silk window-curtains. Wouldn’t you love that? Of course, 
it would have to be an awfully big elephant; and I don’t quite know 
how one could manage about a bathroom — 


That sort of thing, and the relationship it implies, would surely 
have brought a fiendish grin to the face of Allen Chalmers of All the 
Conspirators. The solemnity, though not (thank heaven) the whimsy, 
appears equally in the homosexual episode, which is a mere clash 
between two rival empires of egotism and self-pity, Monk’s naturally 
proving the stronger. There is none of the humour and sense of 
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absurdity that saved the figure of Otto Nowak, nor of the grotes- 
querie and tenderness that saved Kuno Pregnitz. And, to mention 
only one more of the Isherwoodian things this book has none of, 
there is nothing here in that special vein of the satiric-pathetic that 
gave us, for instance, the marvellous portrait of Lily Vernon in The 
Memorial. 

There are reminders by likeness as well as by unlikeness, and 
these are the more distasteful. Natalia Landauer in Goodbye to Berlin 
was seen with irony, but she was seen with love too. Her counterpart 
in The World in the Evening, Gerda Mannheim, who cossets Monk 
during his recovery from an ‘unconsciously-willed’ accident, is seen 
with neither irony nor love; she is seen with nothing; she is not seen. 
She is nothing more than a generic refugee. It brings a queer twinge 
of pain to find her saying sceptically, as Natalia used to do, ‘Oh yes, 
I believe!’ — the sort of twinge derived from reading an old love- 
letter. 

When one asks finally what The World in the Evening is about, what 
its centre is, one is hard put to it to answer. It is all ingeniously 
stage-managed and dovetailed, but there seems no good reason for 
any particular feature of the book being as it is and not otherwise. 
Why, for example, is the first Mrs Monk a novelist, except because 
Mr Isherwood is a novelist? What is the purpose of the two queers 
(one of whom has ‘finely-drawn, sensitive features’) who help Gerda 
cosset Monk? What is Monk’s real trouble anyway ? — or what does 
Mr Isherwood think it is? One always had the suspicion with the 
earlier Isherwood that part of the real subject was being concealed 
under the surface; this time it has happened to the whole of the 
subject. Those great twin themes of the (Edipus complex and homo- 
sexuality which it seemed Mr Isherwood would one day drag to 
light are more than ever hidden in darkness. And that dazzling 
carcer which was going to justify on its own the whole of the con- 
temporary English novel — all that reminds us of that is a couple of 
blazing descriptions of the feeling of being in love, a ‘Starnese’ 
fantasy or so, a few jokes: the last sparks of the rocket-burst which 
tell us that all that is left is the stick. 

KINGSLEY AMIS. 


GREECE. By Bickham Sweet-Escott. (Royal Institute of Inter- 
national Affairs. 18s.) 

IRAN. By Richard N. Frye. (George Allen and Unwin. 8s. 6d.) 
Europe is expanding again; but this time it is expanding overland, 
and therefore to the East. The twentieth-century expansion is not 
much like that which began in the fifteenth century, except in the 
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case of Russia, whose rulers continue to pursue in Asia the old- 
fashioned methods of direct imperialism which more sophisticated 
countries have abandoned. The general pattern of Europe’s present- 
day expansion is more akin to the Mohammedan expansion of the 
seventh and eighth centuries; that is to say, it is not the work of a 
single conquering people progressively painting the map of the 
world its own colour, but a process of penetration, assimilation and 
onward transmission of an ethos, a culture, or (in American termino- 
logy) a way of life. And American terminology is highly relevant in 
this context, since it is the Americans who are to-day playing the 
role of the Arabs in the seventh and eighth centuries: everywhere 
the driving force, and in some places the actual carriers, of the 
latter-day expansion of Europe. It is primarily to the Americans 
that we owe our recognition of the fact that Greece and Turkey are 
now part of Europe; and it is only a matter of time before we 
recognize the same of Iran, and of who knows what other parts of 
the Near and Middle East? 

It is only to Western Europeans that this discovery comes as a 
surprise. To the Americans, who see things from a great distance 
and on an immense scale, even if unconsciously, there has never 
seemed to be all that much difference between the various elements 
in the disorderly patchwork of continents from which the Atlantic 
separated them; and to them the differences between France and 
England, say, on the one hand, and Greece and Iran on the other, 
may well not seem to be so vast in kind (or even in degree) as they 
seem to us. Greeks and Persians have been made painfully aware, 
up till quite recent times, by Western Europeans that they were 
backward, remote and inferior people; but they have always known 
that in fact they were the common (and even rival) ancestors of our 
civilization, and that the very concept of Europe would never have 
come into existence without them. Englishmen have been compelled 
by their system of education to pay lip-service to this idea in the case 
of the Greeks (though always with the mental reservation that, of 
course, all that has nothing to do with the Greeks of to-day) ; but in 
the case of the Persians even lip-service was not called for. It is 
probably only a matter of time now, even if it be a long time, before 
the patronizing insolence of Western Europe towards its first and 
second cousins in the Near East becomes a thing of the past; for the 
boundaries of Europe are now back on the Caucasus, and Tehran is 
less than twenty-four hours from London, and we are at last waking 
up to the heritage we so nearly lost for good. But it has been chiefly 
Europe’s descendants in the Far West that have provided the 
impulses which have made Europe re-absorb the exiled (but 
essentially European) lands of the Near East, and persuaded us 
(however reluctantly) to recognize our kin. 

The process of recognition is already well advanced in the case of 
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Greece, but scarcely begun in the case of Iran. Greece finally 
succeeded in re-entering Europe at the middle of the present 
century (being admitted into the Council of Europe in 1949 and 
into N AT O in 1952); unfortunately not earlier, for the creation 
of the Greek Kingdom in 1832 was a poetic accident rather than a 
stroke of conscious European policy, and it remained so in the 
thinking of Europe’s Western Powers even through the century and 
the world wars that followed. To-day Greece’s full membership of 
the European community is taken for granted; but Iran’s turn is 
yet to come, at least in Western European eyes, though the events 
which have followed Dr Musaddiq’s fall in August 1953 make it 
reasonably certain, barring further accidents, that recognition will 
come in time. This discrepancy of phasing between the two 
countries is reflected unconsciously (but very naturally) in the two 
excellent little books that have just been published about them. Mr 
Sweet-Escott’s book on Greece is written for Englishmen, and covers 
only the fourteen years from 1939; Mr Frye’s book on Iran is 
written primarily for Americans, and covers the whole history of 
the country. Yet the former of the two is slightly the longer, and 
presumes in the reader considerably more knowledge of the subject 
as well as more readiness to assimilate detail; and this accurately 
reflects the contrast between our present attitudes to the two 
countries. The time will no doubt come when English readers will 
want a treatment of Iran on the scale of Mr Sweet-Escott’s treat- 
ment of Greece. But at present our interest in Iran (apart from 
exasperation about oil, which is another matter) has not gone 
beyond the stage of an appetite for the picturesque; and it is to 
Americans that we have to turn for serious non-academic studies of 
the country. 

Mr Frye’s book is an excellent example of the high-grade potting 
that can be done on such a subject; and we certainly have no ground 
for complaint that he has attempted no revision of his American 
approach for the purposes of an English edition. He not only assumes 
by implication that all his readers are Americans (for instance, in 
explaining that Persian deputies, ‘as in some European countries’, 
need not be residents of the districts they represent) ; he even bluntly 
states the fact (one of the few irreversible achievements of Dr 
Musaddiq’s period of office from 1951 to 1953) that ‘the United 
States has replaced Britain as the guardian of Western interests in 
Iran’. This true statement does not conflict with the argument that 
Europe is in process of expanding back into this part of the Near 
East, since in this context the United States may be said to be acting 
on behalf of Europe, whereas Britain was acting only on behalf of 
Britain. A parable of the whole process could be written round the 
name of a single figure whom Mr Frye quotes in passing — Jalal-al- 
Din Rumi: for his name is Arabic, his poetry was Persian, and he 
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was called Rumi because his home was in Anatolia, now 
a part of Turkey, which was then called Rum; and Rum means 
Rome, which at that date meant Byzantine Greece, as it still does to 
every Greek to-day when he describes himself as Romids. A whole 
history of Europe and of its eastward expansion, from Alexander 
the Great to the present day, could be spun out of that single root. 

But the story cannot yet be completed, for Iran is not yet a party 
to any of the pacts which stretch free Europe’s military and political 
nexus under the American zgis from Portugal to Pakistan; and for 
the same reason also it is technically impossible to write the same 
kind of book about Iran as about Greece. Greece already possesses 
the voluminous economic and political documentation which goes 
with being part of twentieth-century Europe; and Mr Sweet-Escott 
has drawn on it with great skill, and concentrated it still more 
remarkably by his use of footnotes in the text and statistical tables 
in the appendices. Mr Frye could not have written such a well- 
documented compendium, because his sources are still largely made 
up of anecdotes and quatrains and guesswork. Moreover, he was 
unlucky enough to be caught in the press by the events of August 
1953 — itself an evidence that Iran has not yet reached the status 
which Greece achieved by 1950. But until the day comes when 
something like Mr Sweet-Escott’s admirable work can be done for 
Iran as well as for Greece, Mr Frye’s will stand very well as an 
interim study. 

c. M. W. 


HITLER’S EUROPE: SURVEY OF INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS 
1939/46. Edited by Arnold Toynbee and Veronica M. Toynbee. 
(Published for the Royal Institute of International Affairs by 
Geoffrey Cumberlege at the O U P. 635.) 


Slowly but surely the history of the war years is receiving its perm- 
anent shape. The great outpouring of memoirs and documents has 
come to an end; the final product is being assembled. This latest 
Chatham House volume has an almost judicial tone. It records some 
of the most horrible events in the annals of history, but it does so 
with a certain detachment. The exception is provided by Professor 
Toynbee’s preface which reflects the author’s indignation at Hitler’s 
failure to live up to his role. In 1940 he had Europe at his feet. What 
did he make of this unique opportunity ? 
The measure of the extent to which Hitler thus sabotaged his pre- 
decessors’ and his own handiwork may be gauged by imagining one 
of the historic master-empire-builders standing in Hitler’s shoes on 
the morrow of the fall of France, or, for that matter, on the 
morrow of the agreement made at Munich. If Hitler’s cards had 
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been in the hands, not of Hitler, but of Augustus or Han Liu Pang or 
Cyrus, what might the thoroughbred man of genius not have made 
of them? Assuredly he would have fashioned out of Hitler’s Europe 
an oecumenical empire that would have lasted for at least four 
centuries after the founder’s own day. Even Napoleon — who 
resembled Hitler in lacking Augustus’ moderation, though he was, of 
course, poles apart from Hitler in the Caesarean height of his powers 
— might perhaps have steered his empire clear of the rocks of Moscow 
and Waterloo if he had held all the cards that Hitler held in October 
1938 and in June 1940. 


Although the exact meaning of this rather involved passage is not 
easily discovered, it clearly suggests that Professor Toynbee has a 
poor opinion of Hitler’s genius; and of course he is right, though it 
might have been more helpful if he had expressed his scepticism of 
the Fuehrer at the time of Munich. But is it fair to blame Hitler for 
the inherent defects of the movement ‘he led? He was, after all, 
the acknowledged heir of Pan-Germanism, and Pan-Germanism 
suffered from the character of its adherents even more than from 
the vagaries of its Leader. A Party drawn from the sweepings of the 
gutter could not easily be amalgamated with the administration of 
the modern State; a movement devoted to the glorification of Race 
and Blood had no attraction for most Europeans. Mussolini, at a 
time when he had not yet fallen under Hitler’s spell, saw this very 
clearly. ‘If this gang of murderers and pederasts is allowed to over- 
run Europe, it will be the end of civilization,’ he told a visitor in 
1934. The fact is that Hitler never had a chance of organizing 
Europe in 1940 because the movement he led was inherently 
destructive and criminal. Even Han Liu Pang (whoever he was) 
could have done nothing with such human material. 

Apart from Professor Toynbee’s extravaganzas this volume is a 
sober and scholarly piece of work which should go some way to 
redeem Chatham House’s shaky reputation. It begins with a 
comprehensive analysis of German administration under the Nazis, 
and goes on to an examination of the ‘New Order’ in the occupied 
territories, starting with a broad survey of the so-called planned 
economy imposed by the Germans. This is followed by indi- 
vidual chapters on the decomposition of Italian Fascism, the fall of 
France, the Gaullist movement, and the Resistance movements in the 
other occupied countries, Western and Eastern Europe being 
treated separately. While the standard is uniformly high, the 
various contributors to this symposium have been allotted tasks of 
uneven size and complexity, Eastern Europe being given a much 
smaller share of the total than its importance would seem to warrant. 
Thus the length and excellence of the contributions dealing with 
Italy and France is thrown into further relief by the rather abrupt 
treatment of Poland. It would have been interesting to have had an 
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analysis of the Polish political and cultural scene similar to that 
devoted to Italy. The difference between the attention given to 
General de Gaulle and the perfunctory treatment of the Polish 
forces is startling. By contrast, the minor satellites are well looked 
after, and there is a very clear description of the Yugoslav civil war. 
The massacre of several million Jews is allotted a special chapter. 
Mr James Parkes’ restrained and dignified treatment of this subject 
should enhance its effect upon readers who may still find it difficult 
to believe that the Germans, in the midst of a war for their own 
existence, diverted so much energy and ingenuity into a completely 
senseless murder campaign. What one chiefly misses in this volume 
is a sense of Europe’s complicity in its own near-destruction. Hitler 
exploited the opportunities presented by the feebleness of his 
opponents and eventually left behind a shambles, with the 
American and Russian armies meeting in the heart of what was 
once a prosperous and unified continent. Whatever his lack of 
resemblance to Augustus, there must have been something in the 
European situation which facilitated this outcome. 
G. L. A. 


THE QUAKER APPROACH TO CONTEMPORARY PROBLEMS. 
Edited by John Kavanaugh. (George Allen and Unwin. Pp. 243. 
155.) 

‘And this I knew experimentally,’ wrote George Fox after his first 
great ‘opening’. Ever since, the Society of Friends has gloried in its 
empiricism; it has had, as Professor Cadbury says in one of the 
essays in this book, ‘a strong aversion to codification of either belief 
or practice’. Its faith has been embodied more exactly in action - 
the action of a relief worker, a conscientious objector, a silent 
worshipper or a paternal capitalist — than in preachings or syste- 
matic theology. ‘In so far as it is articulate,’ writes Professor Cadbury 
about the Quaker peace testimony, ‘it will seem to many over- 
simplified,’ but Friends do not worry overmuch about the charge. 
They know — by experience again — that without their pacifism the 
relief and social work for which they are praised would be rootless, 
would wither and die. The best parts of this book therefore are 
those which (to quote the preface) ‘show how the principles of the 
Religious Society of Friends are applicable to contemporary human 
affairs by showing how they have been applied by Friends to specific 
problems over the years’; the speculative and discursing sections, in 
seeking to persuade, are less persuasive. The book consists of a series 
of essays by well-known Quakers — most of them American, several 
English and one French. The list of contents alone reveals something 
about the society. There are essays on peace, relief, industry, 
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education, race relations, civil liberties, prisons, health, the Russians 
- all characteristic concerns. But there is no essay on politics, or the 
arts, or even theology. It is a pity about the theology. ‘If the domi- 
nant secular philosophy of our day is radical empiricism,’ writes 
Professor D. Elton Trueblood, ‘Quakerism, more than any other 
Christian movement, is in the mainstream of contemporary 
thought.’ But the experience on which Quakers set such store is 
spiritual — even mystical — and a generation needing a faith should be 
told about it. 
F. E. 


BRING ON THE GIRLS. By P. G. Wodehouse and Guy Bolton. 
(Herbert Jenkins. 16s.) 


We grew up in the belief that musical comedy existed for tired 
businessmen and aristocratic young officers who sat in rows with 
congested faces, while ces dames jigged from right to left and from 
left to right, displaying the upper reaches of their thighs. This was a 
crude, Labour Party point of view. Sex may have been the basis of 
musical comedy, but it was not presented straight. It was wrapped 
up in a very pure and sentimental philosophy, in which the tired 
businessman and the young officer, bless their hearts, seem to have 
believed. The guardsman would go and marry the little woman and 
her thighs would never be displayed again, except in the privacy of 
some stately home. The chorus girl seems to have been a kind of 
geisha, in whom sex was sublimated — those forty twinkling thighs 
were chaste — just as the modern mannequin, who is said to be her 
successor, is a cold, lily-like creature, who looks perfectly distin- 
quished in her corset and bra, when we pass her on the moving 
staircase. Such, at least, is the conclusion suggested by this book; 
the jovial salacity of the title is quite misleading. 

It may be, of course, that this is not everyone’s picture of the 
musical-comedy world, particularly in America; perhaps it is the 
musical-comedy world squeezed into the Wodehouse system of con- 
ventions, which automatically eliminates sex and shows us every- 
thing from the point of view of the pre-adolescent boy, who is 
interested in cash, food and making fun of the masters and other 
grown-ups. And splendid fun it is, of its kind. The book is full of 
magnificent anecdotes about American entertainment tycoons, seen 
from the English schoolboy’s angle. The mystery is that Wodehouse 
can have spent so much time in America and still remain so com- 
pletely English. It is what an ex-chorus girl would call a triumph of 
breeding. 

J. G. W. 
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THE NEW MEN. By C. P. Snow. (Macmillan. 12s.) 


The New Men is part of a projected novel sequence centring round © 
the life of Lewis Eliot, the principal character and narrator. It is the § 
fifth volume to appear in the series which, when completed, will be 
known by the title of the first novel in the series Strangers and Brothers, 

The theme is one which has pricked the social conscience of the 
civilized world for more than a decade and which is stated by the 
Atomic Research scientists themselves when, arguing among them- 
selves at a special meeting, they affirm that ‘the fission bomb was 
the final product of scientific civilization’ and that ‘if it were used 
at once, to destroy, neither science, nor the civilization of which 
science was bone and fibre, would be free from guilt again’. 

Although a great deal of the book concerns moral preoccupation 
with the subject, it evades the issue of attempting to fix moral 
responsibility and the problem is no more than stated. 

The scene alternates between the first British Atomic Plant during 
and after the war and a government office in Whitehall, where the = 
narrator, Lewis Eliot, is employed as a fairly senior Civil Servant. 7 
The set-up of the book, Barford with its team of scientists and_ 
engineers working in close harmony, or disharmony, as the case may 
be, inevitably calls to mind Balchin’s Back Room boys, but here, 
the sober authenticity of Mr Snow’s character fails to fire the 
imagination in the way that Nigel Balchin’s rather larger-than-life | 
sized characters do. Lacking in the tragic intensity which the theme 
might well have provoked, it is at no point redeemed from a certain 
savourlessness by the salt of wit. The principal female character of 
Irene, the narrator’s sister-in-law, is utterly unconvincing; in fact, 
all the women suffer from this same two-dimensional quality. It is 
as though a fault in technique allowed the writer to rely on statement 
rather than the power of selection which might have brought them 
to life. And yet throughout the book when Mr Snow is theorizing 
or generalizing he shows an exceptional and sensitive psychological 
insight. The character of Captain Smith the M.I.5 Investigator, 
which at first promises a little light relief, is in fact sketched in with | 
so few lines that unless every one of them is significant he could not 
be fully realized. 

An indication of the rather chilly climate of the book lies in the 
fact that one leaves it having made scarcely a new acquaintance, 
far less a friend or an enemy in its pages. 

It might be that Mr Snow’s method requires time to unfold his 
characters and that when the full ten or eleven volumes we are 
promised are complete this particular criticism will no longer be 


valid. 
W. H. 








